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In our issue for May, there appeared a brief notice of the 
death and funeral of N. Trurvauast, Esq., late Principal of the 
State Normal School at Bridgewater ; which, as the matter for 
that number was mostly made up at the time, was all that our 
limits then allowed us to do. But we should be doing great 
injustice to the memory of the wise and the good, as well as 
grievously disappointing our readers, did we fail to notice, 
somewhat more at length, the departure from our midst of an 
educator so able, so conscientious, and of so extended an 
influence. 

Nicuoias TrimGnast, the second son and seventh child 
of Nicholas ‘Tillinghast, Eoq., one of the most prominent 
members, at that time, of the Bristol Bar, was born at Taun- 
ton, in this State, on Saturday, Sept. 904, 1804. At a proper 
age, he was sent to the Bristol Academy in that town, where 
he remained until the death of his father, in April, 1818. 
It had been his father’s intention to fit him for College ; but 
the family, at his death, not-being left in circumstances that 
enabled them to carry out this plan, the son at this early age 
was taken from the Academy, and placed in the office of a 
lawyer, — Hon. Francis Baylies of Taunton. Here he remained 
for ale two years; and in June, 1820, he obtained an ap- 
pointment as Cadet in the United States Military Academy at 
West Point. This appointment was procured for him through 
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the interest of Hon. Marcus Morton, who was then a mem- 
ber of Congress. At that time, the Superintendent of the 
Academy at West Point was the now venerable Col. Sylvanus 
Thayer, still living at Braintree in this State, and still holding 
an important appointment under the United States Govern- 
ment. 
We take the liberty of transcribing Col. Thayer’s account 
of Mr. Tillinghast’s career at West Point and in the Army, 
as being more to the point than anything we could write. 
Col. 'T. says : —“ Mr. Tillinghast reported himself to me asa 
candidate for admission as a Cadet in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point sometime in June, 1820, and, 
having been examined and found qualified, was registered as a 
Cadet, July lst, —the commencement of the Academic year, — 
he being then fifteen years and eight months old, and among 
the twelve youngest of seventy admitted at the same time. 
This class of seventy, owing to the eliminations and purgations 
which took place at the annual and semiannual examinations, 
was reduced to thirty-one on graduation. His standing on the 
merit roll was No. 13, there being twelve above and eighteen 
below him, —a highly respectable standing, considering that he 
was then the youngest but five in his class, and that, in ‘ scholar- 
ship, the difference between him and most of those above him 
wag very slight. On graduation, July Ist, 1824, he was com- 
missioned Second Lieutenant of the 7th Regiment of Infantry, 
and served with it on the Western frontiers, for three years. 
In August, 1827, he was attached to the Military Acade my 
as an instructor in the department of Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
and Geology; and having filled that situation two years, again 
joined his regiment on the Western frontier. In August, 
1830, he was re-attached to the Military Academy as Assistant 
Professor of Ethics, and continued to act in that capacity 
till December, 1834 ; when, being promoted to a captaincy, he 
took command of his company, and remained with it in 
Arkansas nearly two years. He resigned July 31st, 1836.” 
From the time of his leaving the army, until his appoint- 
ment by the Board of Education in 1840, to take charge of 
the Normal School at Bridgewater, Mr. ‘Tillinghast was a 
teacher in Boston. For the most of this time he taught a 
private school, fitting young men for West Point, to become 
engineers, &c. He was also for a short time an instructor in 
the English High School in Boston, and always entertained a 
great respect for Mr. Sherwin, the accomplished head of that 
institution. On accepting the appointment tendered him by 
the Board, he proceeded to the Normal School at Barre, then 
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under the charge of Prof. Newman, and spent some time, — 
six months, we think, —in observing the methods and plans 
adopted by that gentleman, and in preparing manuscript ex- 
planations, lectures, &c., to be used in his new field of duty. 
The school of which he had been appointed Principal went 
into operation Sept. 9th, 1840, with twenty-eight pupils. 

The Normal Schools in Massachusetts were established in 
consequence of an offer, by the beneficent and public-spirited 
Edmund Dwight, to place ten thousand dollars at the disposal] 
of the Board of Education, (provided the State would appro- 
priate, for the same purpose, an equal sum,) to be used by the 
Board in carrying on, for three years, as an experiment, three 
seminaries for training teachers for the public schools. This 
proposition was accepted by the State, and three schools were 
established, — those at Barre and Lexington in 1839, and that 
at Bridgewater in 1840, as has just been stated. ‘To Mr. 
Tillinghast, and to the gentlemen who were then at the head 
of the other Schools, is due the merit of so carrying forward 
the operations of these institutions, in the face of many and 
serious obstacles, that, at the end of the three years, the ex- 
periment was considered successful, and the State assumed thé 
whole expense of their further continuance. 

As a teacher, Mr. Tillinghast had many striking character- 
istics. In the first place, he acquireda power over his pupils, 
— men and women, — that, we think, is seldom attained. To 
mere lookers-on, it appeared like a sort of fascination, and 
even to the subjects of it, the pupils themselves, it was often a 
mystery. For he used none of the arts commonly practised to 
secure the good opinion and confidence of men. On the con- 
trary, his manner towards those who were not more or less 
familiar with him, was sometimes thought to be cold, distant, 
reserved. Even the intercourse between him and his pupils 
was far from being of that free and easy kind which often 
renders school so pleasant. And yet we venture to say that 
the instances are very few, in which a teacher is so earnestly, 
and at the s same time so universally beloved by his pupils, as 
was Mr. ‘rillinghast ; and, we may add, a hi appy man is he that 
is so. The true secret of all this power of his over his pupils, 
which enabled him to mould their characters, in a great meas- 
ure, to the pattern of his own, and of the remarkable affection 
which they entertained towards him,—the secret of all this 
Jay in his personal character, in that quiet but unflinching de- 
votion to principle, that heroic and real abnegation of self, 
which, to those who knew him intimately, appeared as the 
ruling trait of his moral nature. His words were few, but 
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weighty with wisdom ; and yet, not so much for what he said, 
as for what he was, did he exercise so positive, so salutary, and 
so extended an influence. 

His intellectual processes were characterized by thorough- 
ness and accuracy. He looked to the foundation of every 
truth, and delighted in tracing out as many as possible of the 
relations of every principle and ev ery fact. His examination 
of a scholar in recitation was most searching, turning up as it 
were from the profoundest recesses of the mind, every error, 
every false notion, and exposing every illogical process. He 
had a peculiar skill in discovering an error in a mathematical 
process. Even in a long operation, involving many subordin- 
ate ones, and requiring a large amount of written work, Mr. T. 
could, almost in an instant, discover any mistake, wherever it 
might lurk among the wilderness of figures and symbols, A 
man possessing’ such mental qualities could hardly fail to strike 
out for himself many new methods, and to aw aken a desire 
for original investigation in his pupils. We find, accordingly, 
that self-reliance in respect to their mental processes was a les- 
son almost universally learned by those who, for any length of 
time, enjoyed the benefit of his instructions. 

It ought to be stated, in this connection, that he had very 
little pride of intellect. Upon himself and _ his work, he 
placed an exceedingly modest estimate. Many years since, a 
person, willing perhaps to create a little feud between Mr. 'T. 
and another gentleman, said to the former, in a very confiden- 
tial way, “ Mr. E. says that you are very little of a mathema- 
tician.”” ‘That is so correct an opinion,” was the answer, 
‘that I see no cause either for comment, or for withholding my 
confidence from Mr. EK.” Indeed, so earnest was he in his 
great work of improving the instruction imparted in the 
schools, that he had neither time nor mental energy left for 
complacently surveying what he had already accomplished. 
“Forgetting those things which were behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which were be fore, he pressed tow ard 
the mark for the prize of the high calling,” wherewith he felt 
that he had been called. 

One of the humble, but exceedingly appropriate virtues 
which he took much care to cultivate, was that of punctuality. 
The habit of punctuality and regularity had no doubt been 
strengthened in him by his experience in the army. But 
aside from this he was punctual and regular from principle. 
Only once, we think, during the thirteen years that he was at 
the head of the Bridgeavater School, was he late, and that 
once, no one who was a pupilat the time will soon forget. So 
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remarkable a thing was it for Mr. Tillinghast not to be at his 
post at the moment for beginning the exercises, that it was 
thought he must be prostrated by sickness, and a committee was 
appointed to proceed to his house and ascertain the facts. 
This committee found him quietly walking his parlor, await- 
ing, as he supposed, the hour for opening the school. He had 
just examined his watch, and although that really indicated 
the correct time, yet, by some strange mental hallucination, he 
supposed he had half an hour to spare. 

Another striking trait in his character as a teacher, was his 
strong aversion to anything like display in the school-room. 
So much was he influenced by this feeling, that it has been fre- 
quently said, that his public examinations were much less in- 
teresting than his ordinary recitations. ‘This is a characteris- 
tic that we should like to meet more frequently in the schools. 
The fondness for display,on the part of the teacher, —the 
absorbing desire to make as favorable an impression as possible 
upon visitors, is exceedingly pernicious in its influence upon 
the pupils. How much nobler would it be, could it be said of 
each of us, as it can with undoubted truth of the subject of 
this notice, that he never showed for more than he really was ! 

We think it may be said that he has exerted a powerful in- 
fluence upon the schools of our Commonwealth, for their eleva- 
tion and improvement. ‘This has been accomplished directly, 
by what his pupils, carrying into their respective fields of labor 
the new life which his teachings inspired, have themselves 
done ; and indirectly, by the influence which, through the power 
of the same life, they have exerted upon othe ‘rs. For nowhere 
has Mr. T’.’s power been more perceptible, than in transfor ming, 
as it were, the very souls of his pupils, giving them new views 
of life and of its purposes, and bringing them up to his own 
plane of existence. ‘That his earnestness of purpose, his noble 
spirit of self-sacrifice, may be more and more diffused among 
teachers, must be the prayer of every true friend of educa- 
tion. 

To show something of Mr. Tillinghast’s character as a man, 
we make an extract from a letter from one of his most intimate 
friends: — ‘His friendship was never exacting, but always 
liberal ; when his friends most needed him, then appeared he 
most friendly. His friends did not become such at once, but 
having become his friends they could not fail to remain so. 
With his intimate friends, his conversation was without reserve. 
He was fond of wit, and at times, was himself very jocose, 
His witty sayings and amusing conundrums are treasured in 
the memory of ourselves and our children. He thought 
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humbly of himself, and yet highly estimated the gratitude and 
appreciation of others, especially of those who had been his 
pupils. 

‘** He was a profound student of the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, and I know of no one whose apprecia- 
tion of these was more discriminating ; or who in his oral 
readings from them was more interesting and impressive. 
Without superstition, he was reverential ; liberal in his senti- 
ments, he was devout in his life. ‘Thorough in his analysis of 
opinions, and careful in their formation, he was fearless and 
decided in his assertion and maintenance of them. The free- 
dom he claimed for himself, he freely awarded to others. But 
why amplify? In a word, his standard for the true man was 
most exalted, and it was his aim to embody in his life his no- 
blest conceptions. His conviction that he was not able fully to 
reach the point to which he aspired, never for a moment 
damped his ardor in striving for it. In view of what he was, 
and what he accomplished, how applicable to him is the in- 
scription that speaks so eloquently of the designer of the 
great Protestant Cathedral, — ‘Si Monumentum queris, circum- 
spice.” 

Mr. 'T. was twice married ; in 1841, to Miss Sophia Ritchie, 
who died in the same year; and in 1848, to Miss Ruby H. 
Potter, who survives him. He also leaves a little son, of the 
age of about two years, whom he named for his most intimate 
friend at West Point, now Prof. William Hopkins of the 
United States Naval Academy at Baltimore. 

His resignation at Bridgewater took place in July, 1853. 
He, subseque ntly, spent one winter in Florida, in the hope 
that a mild climate might restore his drooping energies, 
and enable him to resist the fatal encroachment of consump- 
tion upon his shattered frame. But it was to no purpose. 
With every revolving month, some part of his little strength 
was dissipated, until at length he yielded to that disease 
which baffles all medical treatment. 

For some time before his death, he had suffered much from 
severe fits of coughing, and he had some apprehensions that he 
should die in one of these painful convulsions. But it was 
not so ordered. He encountered the king of terrors calmly 
and serenely, passing gently from a quiet sle ‘ep to the re pose of 
death. He died the death of the Christian, re joicing in the 
hope of immortality, and with his last breath, committing his 
spirit to the Father from whom it came. His remains lie upon 
the southern declivity of the southern hill in the beautiful 
cemetery at Bridgewater, at a point that overlooks the pleasant 
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village which was so long the scene of his earnest labors, — 
where the sun smiles upon his rest, as his Heavenly Father 
smiled in the hour of death upon his returning spirit. 

May we all so live that we too may “ die the death of the 
righteous, and that our last end may be like his.” 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY IN SCHOOLS. 


Do not suppose from this heading that we are about to enter 
upon a prosy vindication of the utility and importance of this 
science, as forming one of the series of studies in our higher 
grades of public schools. Such would be but a defence of 
what is already universally admitted. We wish merely to 
refer to some of the objectionable features in the mode of 
teaching this branch of science, too commonly practised. 

It is said that every teacher has his hobby, — some favorite 
science in which he enlists with that commendable enthusiasm 
which is a sure guaranty of success. ‘This shows itself in the 
art of happy illustration ; inthe power of so commending the 
subject to the minds of his pupils as to awaken in them a like 
enthusiasm. A class in English Grammar, for instance, com- 
mence under the instructions of a zealous and thorough 
linguist: he leads them step by step through the otherwise 
dull and dreary windings, over the dry and dusty course of 
paradigms and rules, and by his skill and tact renders really 
inviting and attractive, this usually most unpalatable of school 
exercises. Now let such a class change instructors ; let them 
come under the charge of one scrupulously exact in following 
the course prescribed by the book, —never breaking in upon 
a settled monotony by ingenious and well-timed illustrations, 
—careful never to attire the barren details with the least 
charm of novelty ; and how rapidly will the scene change, and 
enthusiasm relapse into positive indifference. 

No branch taught in our schools requires more skill and 
tact, more extra labor, for its successful teaching, than Natural 
Philosophy. It is for this reason that this * department 
is so often neglected, or fails of attaining its appropriate 
results. Natural Philosophy is an experimental science ; and 
in order to enlist an interest, so as to fix the principles to any 
considerable extent, requires an actual mechanical illustration 
of these principles by the use of some kind of machines. 
The teacher who never advances beyond written or verbal il- 
lustrations, will find his instructions crowned with compara- 
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tively slight success. The illustrations furnished in Nature 
are seldom duly noticed and carefully studied, from learning a 
mere description contained in the text-book ; ‘but let a minia- 
ture exhibition of these operations of Nature be presented to 
the eye in connection with their study, and the mind of the 
scholar is prepared to observe, and assign causes, as he sees 
the same phenomena on a broader scale in daily life. Skill in 
experimental illustration is, then, an important requisite for 
success in teaching this branch of school study. 

The importance of experimental illustrations of the prin- 
ciples of Natural Science, in our High Schools and Acade- 
mies, has come to be quite generally felt, and instruments for 
this purpose have accordingly been provided to a considerable 
extent. An erroneous impression, however, prevails in re- 
gard to the experience and mechanical skill requisite for using 
successfully such instruments. mt is very generally sup posed, 
that a graduate from a College or Norm: 1 School is, in some 
way, amply qualified for overcoming all the intricacies and 
difficulties of philosophical m: nipulation. 

But how, we would ask, is that which is mainly the result 
of manual skill and mechanical experience, to be learned from 
merely listening to illustrated lectures from the seats of a 
college lecture-room? What teacher ever learned from the 
lecture-room, or from the reading of works upon general science, 
how to use a pneumatic apparatus, an electric machine, or a 
galvanic battery, so as to operate these, with their various 
appendages, successfully, and avoid the numerous liabilities 
to accident and failure? As well might one hope to become 
skilful in the use of the pen from merely seeing an expert 
penman write ; or expect to learn the practical details of hus- 
bandry, how to sow wheat, hoe corn, or make butter, from 
merely hearing or reading general essays on agriculture. ‘To 
be sure, he might succeed “ after a fashion ;” but a poor and 
expensive fashion it would most likely be. ‘The successful 
illustration of scientific truths is a distinct art, acquired only 
by study and patient experiment; and yet it is commonly 
regarded as a necessary consequence of an acquaintance w ith 
the general «principles of science. ‘lo see how to operate in a 
lecture-room, is one thing ; to know how, quite another. 


Mr. CLINKER’s EXPERIENCE. 


The School Committee of Gracetown appoint Mr. Septimus 


Clinker to the principalship of their High School. ‘The 
school is liberally furnished with philosophical apparatus, 
which Mr. Clinker, being a graduate and a fine scholar, is 
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supposed to know how to use to the best possible advantage. 
Indeed, so he himself supposes, although he has never had the 
first hour’s experience in practical mechanics or philosophical 
manipulation. 

He attempts to illustrate, before his class in philosophy, the 
mechanical properties of air; but vents too freely his upward 
pressure cylinder, which causes the suspended | fifty-six to de- 
scend violently on the table, upsetting and bre aking a tall bell 
glass on one side, and causing the brass plate attached to the 
connecting hose to make, at the same time, a ruinous fall 
among the glass ware upon the other. ‘The equal descent of 
light and heavy bodies in a vacuum is illustrated by screwing 
a tall “‘ Guinea and Feather’ tube to the centre hole of the 
pump plate, with such force as to wrench off the screw of the 
stop-cock. ‘The expansive force of air is shown by bursting a 
thin and tightly sealed glass bottle beneath an exhausted re- 
ceiver, and then leaving the plate of the air pump imperfectly 
wiped, and ready for receiving serious scratches from the small 
fragments of glass, whenever the next receiver shall be placed 
upon it. All the various experiments requiring the use of 
mercury and acids are attempted, and result in the air pump’s 
being thoroughly drugged by mercury within, and spotted by 
acids without. The operation of the lifting and force pumps 
is beautifully shown by a solution of blue vitriol happening to 
be at hand. And the result is, that the instruments, after one 
or two exhibitions, are packed away in some dark corner to 
complete a spee ly and premature ruin. 

The illustrations in Electricity are next attempted. Here 
Mr. Clinker hopes to win some laurels. He places a smart 
boy at the crank of the electric machine, requests the class to 
join hands, charges a Leyden jar, and pl: wes it in the grasp of 
a timid j juve nile. The result is, that the class receive a shock, 
and the jar is upset and broken. Mr. C. next attempts to 
illustrate, by means of his thunder house, the utility of 
the lightning rod ; and for want of a proper communication 
between the inner and outer coatings of the jar, fails in the ex- 
periment and receives himself a painful yet ridiculous shock. 
Thus he proceeds with a series of expensive blunders, until 
the electric apparatus is consigned to similar quarters and in a 
similar condition with the pneumatic set. Galvanism and Elec- 
tro-Magnetism are passed, Mr. C.’s_ experience in illustrating 
previous subjects deterring him from further attempts at ex- 
perimenting, especially where water and acids are requisite. 

Now with such an experience as we have described, Mr. 
Clinker comes to feel a dislike for experimental philosophy, 
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bordering even on disgust ; and the science is “so hard and 
so dry,” that every member of the class votes it a nuisance. 
The instruments, too, are pronounced defective in construction, 
and the manufacturer roundly censured for not making them 
of such materials as to resist the action of mercury and acids. 


REMEDY FOR THE EVIL. 


Such a description may seem highly wrought, but still con- 
tains much more of truth than of fiction. Is it then a matter 
of wonder that men of sense, in view of such attempts at 
philosophical illustrations, should so often pronounce them a 
gaudy sham, and the appropriations of money for instruments, 
a prodigal waste? Where, then, is the remedy for all this? 
We answer, in the teacher’s properly qualifying himself for 
this as for other manual arts, — in his devoting to the mechan- 
ical illustration of Natural Sc ience the same thought and prac- 
tical attention as to other labors of skill that are of equal 
importance. A false pride too often governs teachers and lec- 
turers, in their attempts at the use of philosophical apparatus, 

—an unwillingness to own their ignorance of the mechanism 
and proper use of machines. Hence, rather than betray their 
want of knowledge by frank inquiry of the experienced, they 
choose to hobble on, to their own detriment and that of all con- 
cerned. A Henry, an Olmsted, ora Silliman will oftentimes 
thankfully receive suggestions from mechanical experience, 
which would be spurned by many a tyro in practical science. 

If, then, the view we have taken be correct, should not 
more attention be paid to the proper mode of teaching this 
branch of school study? Should not a small portion, at least, 
of the time and attention of educational conventions and teach- 
ers’ institutes be devoted to practical illustrations of Natural 
Science? We are taught how to teach Music and Oratory, 
Geography, Drawing, «c, ; _ why not Philosophy and 


Chemistry? We trust these suggestions will receive a due 
consideration. 2 Wn: 





ON TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 
NO. III. 


The author of this communication,— the concluding one of the series,— de- 
sires us to state that his own views on the subject coincide entirely with those 
submitted in the excellent report of Mr. Smith of Cambridge, on the matter 
of school supervision, in which it was proposed to devolve “the office of pro- 
fessional examiners on town superintendents. The plan suggested in the 
following paragraphs is intended merely to indicate one way in which teach- 
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ers themselves may bring about the desirable result of constituting teaching a 
profession, in the proper sense of the word, and thus av oiding the delay and 
uncertainty usually attending legislative enactments on topics of such a 
character. ] 

The plan which I now venture to offer involves no very for- 
mal procedure, or authoritative legislation. It assumes or de- 
mands nothing more than that the State Association of 'Teach- 
ers should, as a body, be prepared, on their part, to give an 
affirmative answer, in the form of action, to the question, Shall 
teaching be recognized as a profession? The mode of attain- 
ing this most desirable end may be variously prescribed. One 
mode is the following. Let us, for the moment, regard the 
whole field of education, so far as the gradations of instruction 
are concerned, as divided thus : — 

1. Arrange, in one class, all teachers of elementary schools, 
whether public or private, corresponding to the “ primary 
schools” of our cities and large towns, or to the “summer 
schools’ of our rural districts. Let all such teachers, who 
are members of the State Association, call at their earliest con- 
venience on the nearest teacher of a high school or academy, 
who is a member of the State Association, and be closely ex- 
amined orally on some subjects, and on others by written an- 
swers to written questions, selected every year by a committee 
of the Association, and embracing a series of vital test ques- 
tions, extending to all the subjects require d by State law to be 


taught i in summer schools. A certain number of failures, in 
the answers to these questions, — the number to be fixed by 
the committee above mentioned, — to be regarded as indicat- 


ing deficiency as to qualification for te aching j in the branch or 
branches in w hic h the failures took place, and causing, accord- 
ingly, the withholding of a favorable certificate, so far, — till, 
at least, a farther and satisfactory trial. 

Correct and satisfactory answers to all the questions pro- 
posed would, of course, entitle the candidate to a corresponding 
certificate of qualifications to teach, so far as the requisite 
degree of knowledge is concerned. Such a certificate, with 
the addition of one pertaining to moral character, and derived 
from a clergyman, a magistrate, or other suitable person, 
would enable a candidate to apply for a school with reasonable 
expectation of success; as no local school committee would, 
probably, require any further examination of the candidate ; 
since the examiner would be properly considered as represent- 
ing the judgment and decision of the State Association; and 
every teacher of a high school or academy, who was a member 
of the Associ: ition, might be regularly empowe red to act for 
the Association, as examining committee in such circumstances. 
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In the case of persons who had already taught, and were 
merely passing from one school to another, there might, ot 
course, be reasonably expected the addition of a favorable 
certificate, as to ability and success in the instruction and 
management of the preceding school taught by the individual. 
Local committees in towns and districts would thus always be 
relieved of the invidious task of examining, and, perhaps, re- 
jecting or too easily accepting a teacher. 

In those cases in which the candidate for a given school, 
whether public or private, might prefer to receive a certificate 
of qualification in other branches than those required by law in 
primary schools, a separate certificate might be given, if the 
candidate were found duly qualified; and if the additional 
branches, in such cases, should prove to be special accomplish- 
ments, such as drawing or music, a branch of natural history 
or a modern language, the certificate of the candidate’s own 
teacher in such departments, might properly be substituted for 
that of the Association’s examiner; so that no responsibility 
should devolve on either the examiner or the Association, 
beyond the limits to which the range of requisition in high 
schools or academies strictly extends. 


2. A second class of teachers would comprise all members 


of the Association who are occupied with the instruction of 


schools of the grade denominated ‘‘ grammar schools,” in our 
cities and large towns, and “ winter schools” in our rural dis- 
tricts. ‘lo teachers of this class, a course similar to that just 
described may also be suggested, and would probably be fol- 
lowed by corresponding results. 

In the case of both the classes of teachers to which reference 
has been made, a valuable professional certificate would be 
secured, worth infinitely more than the partial or doubtful one 
conferred by a town committee or a private individual. Such 
a certificate as has been described, would be valued ; and the 
limited sum re quire 1 by the examiner, as compensation for his 
time and action in the matter, would be cheerfully paid by the 
recipient. Such a document would bea passport throughout 
New England, and an insurance ticket for a school elsewhere. 
Any person, so provided, would thereby be constituted a pro- 
fessional teacher. No further step would be necessary to 
secure this result so desirable for the advancement of education, 
so satisfactory to the community, and so honorable to the 
teacner’s vocation and his position in society. 

By referring teachers of primary and grammar schools, for 
examination, to the nearest high school or academic teacher 
who is a member of the Association, the effect of the Associa- 
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tion would be felt, and its influence extended throughout the 
State, as virtually a professional “ faculty,” in which the State 
might confide ; and to which it might look, with just expecta- 
tion, for a supply of competent and ‘efficient Wachivs Such an 
arrangement would tend greatly to promote unity and per- 
fection in modes of instruction; and, in our cities and towns 
in which high schools exist, it w osid give their princ ipals that 
intellectual control over the methods of teaching, in all the 
schools of the town, which would ensure the thoroughness and 
efficacy of instruction through all its various departments and 
~ ‘rent stages. 

A third class of teachers, for whose examination a sugges- 
pits remains to be made, would comprehend the principals of 
high schools and academies. ‘The State Association of 'l'each- 
ers includes, | am truly happy to observe, the professors of 
our highest seminaries of learning. ‘lo these gentlemen, in 
their respective departments, would it be proper to refer per- 
sons desirous of becoming instructors in the class of schools 
now referred to, — with a view to their undergoing an exam- 
ination of the most searching and rigorous description, on 
questions prepared, every year, by a committee of the Associa- 
tion, or by the professors referred to, by which the requisite 
knowledge on the part of candidates, together with their 
ability to teach, might be ascertained and certified, after in- 
spection of the written answers to the questions proposed. 

For the moderate sum which should, in such cases, be 
assigned as the examining fee, a candidate for the office of 
classical teacher would obtain a professional document of the 
highest personal value to himself, and a satisfactory sanction 
to the action of those who might be desirous of appointing 
him to the station which he wished to occupy. “ Extra 
branches and accomplishments,” (to use our customary desig- 
nations,) might, as in the cases formerly mentioned, be subjects 
of separate certificates from special instructors 

No measure, perhaps, in the present state of education 
among us, could be proposed, which would tell with more 
immediate and extensive effect on the character of instruction 
in our high schools and academies; nor could any be men- 
tioned so conducive to successful and satisfactory teaching in 
our colleges. Imperfect preparation and defective elementary 
training, tend equally to depress the standard of schol ship, 
and to limit the benefits of the highest range of liberal educa- 
tion. Higher aims of study and a higher tone of mind, among 
students and teachers, would be the sure result of more rigor- 
ous requirements from the teachers of classical seminaries of 
the preparatory grade. 
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4. A fourth class of teachers may now be mentioned as 
greatly to be benefited by special examination, — instructors 
and lecturers on particular subjects selected at the pleasure of 
the individual. In the enlargement of plan now beginning to 
take effect in seminaries of every grade, it has become worth 
while for students to devote themselves to the business of lec- 
turing or teaching in some one of the various branches of 
science, exclusively. Not a few of our academies, whether 
designed for male or female pupils, can now, in consequence 
of this beneficial change in the character of education, com- 
mand the valuable services of a separate lecturer and instruc- 
tor in a given branch of natural philosophy, or of natural his- 
tory. ‘lo such instructors the possession of a special certifi- 
cate from their college professor, in their favorite branch, 
would be an invaluable security for professional employment, 
professional position, and professional emolument. ‘Thus, too, 
would the East annually pour forth to the remotest West the 
invaluable aid of accomplished professional teachers, compe- 
tent to communicate instruction to academies and colleges, and 
to raise the standard of liberal acquirements throughout our 
country. W. R. 
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Read at the recent Graduation in the Framingham State Normal School. 


—— 


ee 


Worps from a full heart, though in simple guise, 
An answering chord may wake ; 

As, o’er the earth, tide unto tide replies, 

As on the waiting night the moon doth rise, 

As the swift lark to Heaven’s gate upward flies, 
So every heart the strong attraction owns, 
Leaps forth in answer to the Truth’s glad tones, 

Nor the sure law may break. 


So fear I not, though all unskilled, to sweep 
The poet’s “ star-tuned ” lyre ; 
Each string still gives its melody so deep, 
And at the sound, perchance, from dreamless sleep 
Some dim remembrance may awakened leap ; 
Some heart may dream dim dreams of its lost youth, 
May recognize its own old trust in truth, 
May thrill with its old fire. 


The dreams of youth! Say, are they all in vain ? 
And do they glorious seem, 
Only to mock with weary sense of pain, 
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As we to reach them strive, and strive again ? 


= And must they, as our life’s sun rises, wane ? 
? Our hearts say, ‘‘ No! we ’ll work them into life ; 
| 3 Our deeds shall be with their own glory rife, 


With their own beauty gleam.” 


4 They are not dreams of future outward good, 

Ee That haunt us day and night ; 

They tell of patient toil, true fortitude, 

Unfailing »Faith, the loving, gentle mood 

Of the brave heart that works i in solitude ; 
Content in solitude, if so God will, 
Content, in all, His purpose to fulfil, 

Knowing that all is right. 


Rats Po Saya 


And so we listen to the varied sound 
That comes from far and near ; 
And from its utterance ever floating round, — 
That seems to strive life’s s problem. to expound, 
That dimly hints at life beyond earth’s bound, — 
Full many teachings glean we, and we love 
To follow them as teachings from above ! 
With childlike faith we hear. 


Great mother Nature! coming unto thee, 
And loving thee right well, 
We recognize thy perfect majesty ; 
And seeming with a teacher good to be, 
To all thy voices listen reverently. 
By all thy various words thou well dost teach, 
And down into our inmost hearts dost reach, 
As by some magic spell. 


MER Sn a eae 


Thou dost not always, Nature, send us back 
‘* Reflections of our mood ;”’ 
>= For, — if thou goest no farther on the track 
. Of good than we have gone, — whene’er for lack 
Of steady purpose we do turn us back, 
Firm fixed thou standest, and with brow serene, 
Dost bid reclimb to where we once have been, 
And higher, for the Good. 


pea ebetisest 
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Dear mother Nature ! listening silently, 
And striving still to see 
The deepest meaning of thy sweet reply 
To all our doubtings, all our questions high, 
3 To the sad murmur ahd the bitter sigh, — 
4 We learn full many a lesson fraught with good, 
We grow more strong, more armed with fortitude 
& To suffer and to be. 
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Lessons or NATURE. 


Thy words are easy to be understood ; 
We cannot choose but hear ; 

Though often in our weary, troubled mood, 
We lend unwilling ear. 

They come in chidings stern, in counsels mild, 
In accents loud and low; 

They haunt our memories like the snatches wild 
Of songs heard long ago. 

'Lhou teachest first, and best of all, that He 
Who guideth sure, when roam 

The weary passage birds o’er land and sea, 
Will guide His children home. 

And while we see that Hand which leadeth on 
The planet’s mighty mass, 

Scorn not to paint the moss upon the stone, 
Or tint the blue-eyed grass ; — 

While the more closely we His works explore, 
New beauties we discern, 

As science shows the tracery threading o’er 
The moss cup’s crimson urn, 

And counts the tiny cells, tier laid on tier, 
In leaf, and flower, and stem, 

Which form thus, out of many a rounded sphere, 
The golden-hearted gem ; — 

While Nature thus her evidence doth yield, 
We fear not that the Love 

Which stoops to clothe the lily of the field 
In garb so richly wove, 

Will cease to care for us, though dark the years 
The future hath in store. 

sy Faith thus taught, we give up all our fears, 

And faint and doubt no more. 





Lo ! how the little seed, in darkness laid, 
Thrusts upward, day by day, 

Its tiny leaves, in closest twist and braid, 
Upspringing from the clay. 

Through earth and stones, — around what will not yield, — 
They hold their onward course ; 

And win their way up to the sunny field 
By strength of gentle force. 

Above us, too, how many a sunny good 
Shines brightly, unattained ; 

Nor can be won, save through strife, stern and rude, 
Through many a victory gained ! 

And Nature cries, ‘‘O human heart, wilt thou 
Do less than doth the plant ? 

Fold all thine energies together now ; 
Work upward! Gain thy want!’ 
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And then, how oft our hearts’ impetuous mood 
Will hardly wait to see 

The gradual coming of some promised good, 
Dawning right goldenly. 

We long to stand at once within its glow, 
With inspiration rife, 

Which warms, as rosy sunset tints the snow, 
Our cold and fallen life ; 

Tn its soft light our airy castles stand, 
Uprising gracefully 

From the green woods that wave on either hand, 
Tow ards the clear, blue sky. 

Fain would we tread at once their lofty halls, 
Their dim wood-aisles, and hear 

The echoing music, which so softly falls 
Upon the weary ear. 

But Nature shows that all her works of power 
Come slowly to their prime. 

Patient,” she saith, “ bide ye the crowning hour, 
The steady tread of Time ; 

Thou yet mayst win by patient toil, I ween 
The coveted ideal ; 

But many a long day’s march lies still between 
The hoped- -for and the real.”’ 


Tus Key-Nore. 





Faith, Perseverance, Patience, firm and high, 
All these she showeth to the careless eye ; 
All these, and more, full plain, from far and near, 
She daily readeth to the unwilling ear. 

But, if we listen, if we strive to know 

The hidden secret, the waves’ underflow, 

The key-note of the music grand and high, 

Still sounding through the perfect symphony, — 
What saith she then unto the waiting heart 7 

What stirring lesson doth she then impart ? 


When we have stood within the close embrace 

Of holy Night, and seen her radiant face, 
Star-stud led, look down calmly on our own, 

Thus sti anding face to face with Night alone ; -— 
As we have realized the wondrous might 

Which struck from nothingness those orbs of light, 
And still upholds and guides them, as they roll 

In their wide circles round the star-tipped pole,— 
What then the spirit which our pulses fills 

With fresh, new life, and all our being thrills ? 
The dark blue Sea, wide stretching out of ken,— 
What tone awakes it in the hearts of men ? 

What moves within us, as we listening stand, 
While, moaning low, it seeks the waiting land, 
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When through the surf runs the prophetic roar, 
And the white line comes tumbling in to chore ? 
Or when, free-tossing on the billowy tide, 

The crested waves leap round us far and wide, 
And we can feel the heart of Nature beat 

Its steady throbbings underneath our feet ; 
When to her life we seem so close, so near, 
What soul-chord then responsive may we hear ? 
And the wild pine- -harp, by the Almighty strung, 
O’er all our mountain heights in greenness hung, 
From whose quick strings ; the varying hand of air 
Evokes the music lying sleeping there,— 

Fit shadowing for the path that leads us here,— 
Has brought each morn its lesson to our ear ;— 
We heard its music float above our way, 

As here we came, for the last time, to-day ! 
What is the echo to its tone, that rings 

From the strange ‘“‘ harp of many thousand strings ? ”’ 
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"Tis Earnestness! Then stirs it in our souls ; 
Through the wild discord of our thought it rolls 

Its stirring strain ; to fullest action wakes 

The slumbering chords ; their sluggish sleep it breaks. 
Harmonious blending, sounds the lofty song, 

In rapid flow, in cadence full and strong, 

Sounds to His praise, who scorns not thus to try 


To raise our lives, our motives sanctify. 


Beneath the seeming of our daily life, 

Its varying rest and “toil, its peace and strife, 

We feel there is a something deeper far 

That marks unworthy all that now we are ; 

That calls for more than outward toil or gain,x— 
For EARNEST PURPOSE! — shall it call in vain ? 
For Earnestness !—It is the sun of life, 
Radiant with light, with quickening vigor rife, 
Dispelling shadows, chasing clouds aw ay, 

Or gilding e’en the darkest with its ray. 

It shows the path before our doubtful feet 

It warms our pulses with a fuller beat ; 

The road of toil it decks with flowers fair, 
Upcealled from the cold earth everywhere. 

Chill disappointment may our hopes enshroud,— 
It paints a rainbow on the darkening cloud, 
Diffuses warmth and energy divine. 

Shall we not bid this glorious sun to shine? 

QO, let the glow of its inspiring truth 

F lus h the glad dawning of the day of youth ; 
And when “ths ut day fades slow along the West, 
Still shower fresh glories on its crimson rest. 
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The lowliest toil nor lowly seems, nor slight, 
If it be guided by this spirit-light ; 

If, in its deeds, the earnest will to do, 
Like light through crystal, clearly shineth through. 
Armed with its power, the feeblest hands grow strong ; 
With earnest workers, right must conquer wrong, 

Must conquering rise, ’mid doubting, scorn, distrust,— 
Anteus like, rise strengthened from the dust. 


And we, who take in unaccustomed hand 
The pilgrim-staff, and go forth o’er the land ; 
Whose hearts, that long to lean, must learn to move 
All unsustained, save by the Almighty Love ; 
Whose feeble arms must never fail nor tire, 

Whose stumbling feet must ever climb still higher ; 
Not only so, but must support and guide 

The weaker feet that clamber by our side ; 

Who must sow seed, broadcast o’er hill and plain, 
And never see, perchance, the golden grain ; 

Ifow much we need this purpose firm and high, 
That can all chance and circumstance defy ; 
Can mail the faint heart with a mighty power, 
And cast sun-smiles athwart the darkest bour. 


We know its need upon our pilgrim way ; 
We feel its glow within our hearts to day. 
Our hands are feeble, all unused to guide, 
But this strong angel standing by our side, 

Shall lift them up, shall give renewéd power, 

If they drop, weary, in the toilsome hour. 

This, then, our task, — to prove our hearts are true, 
Loving the work now given them to do ; 

That not in vain have flown these swift-winged hours ; 
What higher motive need our noblest powers ? 

Our earnestness is not a passing flush, 

Arising in this parting hour’s heart-hush. 

Let our work prove it! Let us, brave, live down 

All doubt, all fear, the great world’s frequent frown, 
The wavering aid of seeming friends no less, 
Conquering at last by might of Earnestness. 


The earnest life must bear this motto’s seal ; 


‘Faint not, but labor! Trust, God shall reveal!” 
“Labor and trust!” The high words ring here yet, 


In the old tones we shall not soon forget ; 

More clearly still within our hearts they sound, 
Twined with a wreath of loving memory round. 
Our earnest hearts some tribute meet would pay 
To him, our first guide on our chosen way ; 

His motto, lived out in our coming task, 

No greater tribute can we bring or ask. 
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And now, the paths so long together twined, 
Far, far apart, their devious mazes wind ; 

And nevermore, through all life’s wondrous way, 
May hands be clasped as they are clasped to-day. 
Bright mornings still shall dawn, but nevermore 
Shall these dear voices greet us as of yore. 

Still faithful memory will not fail to keep 
Within our hearts a sunny nook and deep ; 

Oft shall we thither turn in fancy back, 

As on we travel o’er life’s dusty track. 

” Now, too, we leave our long-adopted home, 
Within its woods henceforth no more to roam ; 
To watch its lithe elms sway with graceful ease ; 
To mark the changing garments of its trees, 

As Spring calls forth their robe of daintiest green, 
As Summer decks them in her queenly sheen, 

As Autumn round them flings his royal glow, 

And Winter drapes their boughs with folds of snow. 
These scenes we leave, but still we must retain 
Their image in the vision-haunted brain. 

O, let their beauty in our lives have birth, 
Transplanting there the glory of the earth ! 


¥ 
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Together here, each morning, have we bowed 

To the great Giver of the sun and cloud. 

Still one more prayer, united, will we raise, 

Ere fades the sunlight of these happy days :— 
** Father, whose hand we know hath led thus far, 

Whose love we trace in all events that are, 

Shed Thou Thy light o’er each diverging wey ! 

Let it shine brighte sr to the perfect day! 

Draw each heart closer, closer still to T hee ! 

Thus, ever nearer shall the parted be, 

Till joined once more in thine Eternity !” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUATION AND THE 
BEST METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 
A PRIZE ESSAY OF THE PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
BY WILLIAM A. WHEELER, 
Principal of Partridge Academy, Duxbury 
Moxer than four hundred years ago, the celebrated Caxton 
discovered that “the craft of poynting, well used, maketh the 
sentence very light;” and there are probably tow persons to 
be found, who would unqualifiedly deny the importance of 
punctuation ; but, at the same time, the fact cannot be dis- 
puted, that a vast majority, even of otherwise well-educated 
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A PRIZE ESSAY. 


people, are wholly ignorant of the very first principles of the 
science. This is not an unfounded, nor too sweeping a state- 
ment ; it can be easily proved. Passing by, as unworthy of 
notice, the ridiculous autobiography of the notorious Lord 
Timothy Dexter, — who printed his book without a single 
stop-mark of any kind, and then placed a large supply of “ the 
raw material” at the end, for each reader to “‘ pepper and salt ” 
according to his own taste, — we find abundant evidence of 
the correctness of the assertion, in the columns of every news- 
paper, and the pages of more than half the magazines and 
books that issue from the press. 

It is only a few months since, that a pamphlet of about six 
pages, containing over two hundred errors of punctuation, was 
published by the Superintending School Committee of one of 
the towns in thiscounty. Many ofthese errors were ludicrous 
enough, most of them perfectly obvious, and all of them ex- 
tremely discreditable to their authors. ‘The importance of 
punctuation might be very happily and conclusively illustrat- 
ed by citations from the pamphlet referred to; but the writer 
of this essay prefers, for reasons which need not be given, to 
draw his examples from other sources. 

The following sentence may be punctuated in a great many 
different ways : — 

The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller; a clergyman ; his 
son; a lawyer; Mr. Angelo; a foreigner; his lady ; and a little child.”’ 


As here punctuated, with a semi-colon after each noun, the 
number of individuals is eight. Arranging the names in pairs, 
thus, — 

‘The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller, a clergyman ; his 
son, a lawyer; Mr. Angelo, a foreigner; his lady; and a little child,” 


we reduce the number to five, and entirely change the mean- 
ing of the sentence. Varying the punctuation a third time, 
we find that 


“ The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller ; a clergyman, his 
son, a lawyer, Mr. Angelo ; a foreigner, his lady ; and a little child.” 


‘The number of combinations which can be produce din this 
sentence by very slight changes of punctuation, is surprising. 
But it may be said that this is citing an extreme case, and that 
the ambiguity of sentences oftener depends on the faultiness of 
their construction than the faultiness of their interpunction. 
This may be true in a measure, but not entirely. Many ob- 
scure passages in ancient authors have been elucidated by sim- 


ply changing the old and absurd pointing. Examples w ‘ithout 
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number might be adduced, — for twenty thousand emenda- 
tions of this kind have been made in the text of Shakspeare 
alone, — but three or four will be amply sufficient. 

In ‘the ninth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
there is a text, over which theologians have quarrelled eve: 
since the days of the apostles, and over which they may con- 
tinue to quarrel till the end of the world, before they settle its 
meaning beyond a doubt. St. Paul is enumerating the privi- 
leges of the Jew s, and his words, in the Common Version, are 
these : — 

“ Whose are the fathers, and of whom, according to the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.” 

This passage has been commonly thought to teach the su- 
preme deity of our Saviour; and, as thus punctuated, it cer- 

tainly does. But, as the original Greek was written without 
any points or interspaces between the words, it is evident that 
the punctuation, — which is comparativ ely a modern invention, 
dating only from about the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, — possesses no exclusive authority ; and that, if dif- 
ferent renderings are admissible in consequence of varying the 
punctuation, each reader must decide for himself which inter- 
pretation he will choose. Now, by placing a period after the 
word “all,” the remainder of the verse, instead of proving 


the deity of Christ, becomes a simple ascription of praise. 
Thus : — 


** Whose are the fathers, and of whom, according to the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all. God [be] blessed for ever!” 


Or, by placing the period after “ came,” 
y | 8 I ; 


“‘ Whose are the fathers, and of whom, according to the flesh, Christ 
came. [He] who is over all, God, [be] blessed for ever!” 


The last two renderings were suggested more than three hun- 
dred years ago by the learned Trinitarian reformer, Erasmus, 
as giving, not indeed the probable, but yet the possible, mean- 
ing of the Apostle.* 

But let us turn from theology to general literature ; from 
St. Paul to Shakspeare. 


* « Whose are the fathers, and of whom, according to the flesh, Christ came, 
who is over all, God-blessed for ever,’’ — has also been proposed as the true 
reading of the passage; but this guess must have come from a mere English 
scholar only. The Greek language, wonderfully plastic as it is, — infi- 
nitely more so than our hte — cannot yet possibly permit the blending of 
Oe0¢ [God} and eioyntoc [blessed] in one word. But, though the suggested 
change is inadmissible in a the ological point of view, it serves very well to illus- 
trate the general subject under consideration. 
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In the “ Merchant of Venice,’ Bassanio, moralizing upon 
the deceitfulness of outward appearance, has uniformly been 
made to say, — 

‘Ornament is but the guiling shore 
To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty : : in a word, 
The seeming truth that cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest.” 
Now, none of the commentators have been satisfied with “ Veil- 
ing an Indian beauty ;”’ because “‘ beauty” is obviously just 
the opposite of what the poet intended. One of his editors, 
therefore, has proposed “Indian dowdy ;” but the obscurity 
of the passage is entirely cleared up by carrying back the co- 
lon after “* beauty ’ one remove, and reading as follows: — 
“ Ornament is but the guiling shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian: beauty, in a word, 
The seeming truth that cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest.” 
Again, in King Henry VIII, the character of Cardinal 
Wolsey is most absurdly given in the following lines : — 
‘This cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honor. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and a good one.”’ 
‘It is astonishing,” says Collier, “ that so decided a blunder, 
as to represent that the cardinal was a ripe and good scholar 
‘from his cradle, should have been repeated over and over 
again from the year 1623 to our own day.” The passage 
should obviously ‘be punctuated to read thus: — 
‘*This cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honor from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and a good one.” 

It may be remarked, in passing, that She ukspeare could never 
have used the semicolon ; for its ieatnodeactiinat into our language 
did not take place till 1633, seventeen years after his death. 
This is a circumstance “ wiad h the profound George Chal- 
mers mourns over, opining that semicolons would often have 
saved the poet from his commentators.” 

A single quotation from Milton shall close these illustrations. 
In the eighth book of Paradise Lost, Adam relates to the arch- 
angel Raphae ‘1 the story of his creation, and tells him all that 
he saw and did, when he first found himself “a living souk 
In the old editions of that poem he has been made to say 
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“T saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; 
Birds on the branches warbled ; all things smiled 
With fragrance ; and with joy my heart o’erflowed.” 


This is not the true reading of the passage. By placing a 
semicolon after “smiled,” and removing the one after “ fra- 
grance,” an important emendation is made, and the real mean- 
ing restored. ‘Thus :— 
“*T saw 

Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; 

Birds on the branches warbled ; all things smiled ; 

With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflowed.’ 





By “fragrance,” Milton has endeavored to convey, in one 
word, an idea of that exquisite and delicious rapture, which most 
resembles the perfume that flowers emit after a shower or dew. 

But these examples, taken almost at random from hun- 
dreds of others, are not needed to convince the practical and 
reflecting teacher, of the importance of this subject. If he 
has ever been accustomed to hear classes read, or condemned 
to correct ‘‘ compositions,”’ he knows its importance from actual 
experience. He knows that young and unpractised readers 
often fail in the correct delivery of a given passage, in conse- 
quence of its false or defective pointing ; and he alae knows 
that young writers are extremely apt, either to neglect punc- 
tuating their productions entirely, or else to’ err by excess, and 
mark off even the minutest members of asentence. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not at all to be wondered at. Ignorance cannot be 
imputed as a fault to those who have never been able to obtain 
instruction. 

The question immediately suggests itself, why has not punc- 
tuation been made a branch of instruction in our common 
schools? ‘The answer is easy. Most of our teachers are not 
qualified to instruct in it ; and, until recently, we have not had 
any good text-books upon the subject. The rules laid down 
in some of the grammars and spelling-books merit no consid- 
eration, being ow in number, vague, impertinent, and often 
false in principle, or of very limited application. We have 
long needed a work, which, without broaching any new or 
peculiar theory, should aim to enlighten us upon the practice 
of the best writers and printers of our own day; one that 
should be compendious, and yet exhaustive ; philosophical, and 
yet practical. This desideratum is, at le mn sth, in a good degree 
supplied by the last edition of Mr. W ilson’s “Treatise upon 
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Punctuation,” a work which is in itself, and at once, a beauti- 
ful monument of the noble art of printing, and the much- 
neglected “craft of poynting.” After asix-months’ trial of 
the book in his own school, the writer is perfectly satisfied 
that it is sufficiently elementary i in its character, to be used to 
advantage in many of our common, and all of our high schools 
and academies , among pupils who possess a competent knowl- 
edge of English grammar, and can analyze sentences with 
ease and correctness. 

But, whatever may be the treatise used, it is believed that a 
method of instruction similar to that actually pursued among 
the writer’s own pupils, will, in the end, be found to be the 
best and most pleasing that can be adopted. ‘That method is 
the following. ‘The attention of the class was first awakened 
by a familiar conversational lecture upon the importance of 
punctuation, illustrated by examples similar to those which 
have already been given. Some additional remarks upon the 
history of the science were thought to awaken an increased 
interest in the subject. Five or six of the general rules were 
then assigned for the first lesson, to be learned in the exact 
words of the book, and about the same number for each subse- 
quent recitation, with frequent reviews, till all were thoroughly 
committed to memory. ‘The “ Remarks” and “ Practical Ex- 
ercises’” were next taken up, the substance only of the former 
being required, while the latter were simply read aloud. The 
members of the class were both permitted and encouraged to 
correct each other’s work, the teacher deciding all points on 
which they could not agree among themselves. 

Having gone through the book in this w ay, very slowly, and 
with the greatest care, every day reviewing the preceding day’s 
lesson, it would have been impolitic and comparatively unprofit- 
able to have forced them through it again. A different, and, 
as the sequel proved, a wiser course was adopted. In the first 
place, a set of fulsely punctuated exercises was prepared for 
them to rectify. These were regularly given out till they 
began to lose their interest. Exercises w holly unpunctuate d 
were then substituted, and some pains was taken to find or 
construct sentences whose meaning should depend entirely 
upon the interpunction employed. This was a nov elty, and 
answered a good purpose for some time. 

The next expedient resorted to was to make the class correct 
the punctuation of each other’s compositions ; and considera- 
ble harmless emulation to see whose composition should be near- 
est perfect, was the result. It was made a practice, at the same 
time, to examine carefully all the text-books we were using, and 
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see that the pointing was set right throughout. Some maga- 
zines which were very faulty in this respect, were subjected to 
the same ordeal; and the pamphlet alluded to at the com- 
mencement of this article, was acutely criticised by three young 
ladies in the class, who corrected not only the many mistakes 
of punctuation, but also the equally glaring blunders of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, with which it teemed, and who would have 
been delighted with permission to return the precious docu- 
ment to its accomplished authors. 

It merely remains to be stated that, from being “ miserably 
raw” and unversed in this study, the whole class have mas- 
tered the subject, and are now capable of rightly pointing any 
sentences, — even the longest and most iny olved, —that can 
be assigned them. ‘The same good work can be accomplished 
by any of our teachers, if they will only be “ not faithless, but 
believing,” and exercise perseverance enough, f fairly to try the 
experiment. 





SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE earnest, enterprising teacher will desire to improve his 
school in every possible way. Like the diamond-seeker, who 


carefully washes and scrutinizes what seems to other eyes worth- 
less sand, eager to find the precious g gem which is to grace the 
robes of wealth or the i insignia of power, the true teacher will 
be all intent in examining what he sees and reads, —mere 
cammonplace facts, in great measure, to be washed and then 
forgotten, —to make if possible some valuable addition to his 
resources for furnishing and adorning the youthful mind. _Pro- 
gression in the knowledge and exercise of his profession will 
characterize the devoted instructor, as really as progression in 
his appropriate studies the devoted scholar. 

In no class does this desire of improvement burn more ve- 
hemently than in young teachers, those who have been in the 
profession just long enough to learn how manifold must be 
the capacities and acquirements of the thorough instructor, and 
how woful are their own deficiencies. Point me to a teacher 
who has spent his first six months in the school-room, and yet 
has felt no lack of fitness for his work, — has experienced no 
difficulty in making his instructions clear and interesting, none 
in calling forth the mental energies of his pupils, none in 
reaching the hidden springs of right moral action for their best 
government, —and you point me either to a rare genius who 
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has entered Minerva-like, fully equipped, upon his profession, 

or to aself-conceited pretender. Speaking from some acquaint- 
ance with teachers,.it is no uncommon thing for the younger 
class to pass hours of heart-sinking despondency in view of 
their faults and failures. Now to such, a few practical sugges- 
tions made by one who has had like experience with theirs 
may be of benefit. 


How To MEET TRIALS. 


Upon the realization of defects in school government or in- 
struction, do not give way to feelings of depression. Summon 
all your resolution to drive the clouds away, and keep a clear 
sky. A perfect sunniness of temperament is a most im- 
portant condition of self-improvement. Regard it as a good 
omen, that you know when the school machinery works right, 
and when it works wrong. Prefer this open vision a thou 
times to that blindness to their own defects which characterizes 
some unfortunate individuals. Look the difficulty right in the 
face. Endeavor to comprehend it fully, and then be all intent 
upon its correction. Here is a most promising field for the 
exercise of your highest faculties of invention. 

If the fault is in government, direct your efforts not so much 
to the sterner exercise of your authority, as to the cultivation 
of self-control, both on your own part and on that of your pu- 
pils. If in instruction, by the failure of your scholars to un- 
derstand the subjects of study and feel an interest in them, 
see what new light you can throw upon them from sources be- 
yond your pupils’ reach. Search high and low for some item 
of information that will make their e yes sparkle with animation. 
Recall the troubles and trials of your own school days, that 
you may understand more fully the difficulties of your pupils, 
and the best w: ay of meeting them. You will be like ly to ac- 
complish something in this w ay, — you may accomplish much, 

—and whatever valuable miathide you may initiate from your 
own resources, will be worth far more to you than the helps 
furnished by others. You will feel in them a personal pro- 
perty ; they will be to you rich “ placers,”’ for whose golden 
yield you are inde bted solely to your own “ prospe cting.”” 
Their value should be estimated not only by their intrinsic 
worth, but also by the incentive they offer to press on to other 
fields, and mine for like precious results. 

But while the true teacher will be independent enough to 
help himself as far as possible, he will be humble enough to 
learn from the experience of others. Strange will it be if he 
does not find problems of government and instruction whose 
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perfect solution is more than a match for his unaided powers. 
In such cases let him seek for light from all available quarters. 
When in company with brother teachers, let him compare 
notes with them, and thus become acquainted with what is 
good in their methods. Here is one great advantage of ‘Teach- 
ers’ Institutes and Associations. Do not fear to ask questions 
lest you should expose your ignorance. At an Institute re- 
cently, a young teacher inquired, ‘‘ How can one use Outline 
Maps in the school-room?”’ Some might be inclined to smile 
at the simplicity of the question. No, the courage and the desire 
for knowledge manifested in making the inquiry, were worthy 
of all commendation, and a token full of encouragement. 

And especially should every teacher subscribe for an educa- 
tional journal, because there he can find the matured fruits of 
the largest experience and most gifted minds in his profession. 
What should we think of a minister or physician who never 
read a professional journal? By the same standard let every 
instructor judge himself. 

Failure IN EXPERIMENTS. 

It not unfrequently happens that teachers become acquainted 
with methods of instruction and management which seem to 
them great improvements upon their own practice ; and now 
the question arises, “‘ How shall I introduce these successful- 
ly?” And just here, we apprehend, many make a failure 
which sets them stubbornly against all future innovation. ‘They 
reason thus: —‘“ ‘The proposed new feature promises well. 
Under the management of the skilful demonstrator before the 
Institute, or as described in the journal, it worked admirably. 
Of course, all I have to do is to bring it before my pupils ; 
they cannot but see its beauty and excellence ; they will fall 
at once into their places ; and the new mechanism will perform 
its appropriate function effectively, and in perfect harmony 
with the other parts of the school machinery.” 

The experiment is made. The teacher, without any other 
preparation than his imperfect impressions, makes a statement 
to his scheol, which is not more than half clear to himself and 
a perfect fog to his pupils. ‘The more sober look bewildered ; 
the more playful ones titter. ‘They attempt to perform their 
parts, and it is “ confusion worse confounded.” ‘The teacher 
is disheartened, breaks down, concludes that the whole scheme 
is visionary and impracticable, — vows never again to be be- 
guiled by such a “ Will of the Wisp” from the beaten track ; 
— and then you will always find him plodding along at a snail’s 
pace with his unfortunate scholars, while the enterprising teach- 
er, who has got fairly on the track of school improvement, rushes 
by and leaves him out of sight behind. 
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Home TRAINING. 


Now what was the difficulty here? The teacher did not 
master the improvement, to begin with ; like too many of our 
pupils, he only obtained a “ smattering of the subject.” Had 
he drilled himself thoroughly before he attempted to drill his 
pupils, the result would have been different. He should have 
taken the matter home with him to his room, and rehearsed 
his part over and over, making the chairs and tables his audi- 
ence, till he had it at per fect command, and was as fluent in his 
explanations and descriptions as a book-agent or auctioneer. 
After such a preparation, when he appears before the school, 
let him have some pleasant little incident ready, by way of 
preface, to wake up the minds of the children ; and he will, I 
have no doubt, be astonished and delighted at his success, — to 
see how quickly the children catch the idea and make it their 
own. He will also be delighted at the quickening power with 
which his own mind has thus been inspired, no less than the 
minds of his pupils. He will feel a purer joy in such an achieve- 
ment, than a Napoleon in an Austerlitz victory ; and with the 
true ambition of a hero once started in the cause of success, 
nothing will turn him from it. ‘The vanquishing of one dif_i- 
culty will but fire his ardor for new conquests. ‘This it is that 
imparts enthusiasm to our profession, and prevents its members 
from becoming mere tread-mill slaves, pursuing the same un- 

varying round of duties in weariness and listlessness. 

This course of home-training on the part of the teacher can 
be applied with profit to almost ev ery study pursued in school. 
0) specially 1 is it applicable to the analy sis of arithmetical oper- 
ations, and to the explanations of Natural P hilosophy and As- 
tronomy. [low few teachers can make clear, to a young class, 
the reason for the inversion of the divisor in the division of 
fractions, or the cause of the succession of seasons by means of 
a globe, or the working of asteam engine from a plate, with- 
out previous careful preparation. 

Here, we think, in most cases will be found the secret of the 
difference in the rank of teachers. Ask that accomplished in- 
structor where he acquired his facility in imparting knowledge, 
in making the obscure plain, and the distasteful interesting ; 
and we doubt not, with scarce an exception, he will answer, 
from careful and continued self-drilling at home, consummated 
by the daily experience of the school-room. Other professions, 
the clerical, legal, and medical, demand of their members con- 
stant study in private to fit them for public duty ; and can we 


hope to make our calling rank with these without a similar 
course of discipline ? 
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ABILITY IN SPEAKING. 


Another topic nearly allied to the last is the ability to ad- 
dress a school effectively. How many instances occur in which 
it is desirable for a teacher to show up some phase of boyish 
rudeness, — unconsciously indulged, it may be, — in a pleas- 
ant manner, so that his pupils may see clearly its demerit, 
and be /ed by the self-condemning power of conscience to aban- 
don it, instead of being forced thereto by the naked authority 
of the teacher. From time to time, a variety of incidents will 
transpire within the little world of the school-room, as full of 
interest to its youthful circle, as are the events taking place 


upon the arena of the outer world to the observant children of 


larger growth, — incidents fraught with most valuable lessons, 
which no faithful teacher will willingly let pass unimproved. 

How important, then, the power to express one’s sentiments 
with ease, simplicity, and engagedness. Some can do this by 
the gift of nature, without effort ; but not one in fifty. What 
shall the other forty-nine do? ‘Think and talk the matter over 
to themselves ; putting it in the most interesting light possible, 
and interweaving with the moral lessons they would inculcate 
a fitting anec dote or illustration, which, like a thread of gold, 
shall not only add beauty, but strength, to the texture of thei “ir 
address. 

It was by the sea-shore, with pebbles in his mouth, that De- 
mosthenes acquired that volume and purity of voice which, 
combined with the glowing arguments wrought out in retire- 
ment, kindled for the last time the love of liberty in the breasts 
of his countrymen, and called forth their last efforts to pre- 
serve it, against the assaults of the Macedonian usurper. A 
far more hopeful audience have we than the great Athenian 
orator. His was sunk in sloth and effeminacy ; ; ours has all 
the freshness and elastic energy of young life. A like train- 
ing will give us, in some degree, a like power to mould the 
plastic hearts of our pupils, and lead them to forsake the wrong 
and pursue the right. No higher acquisition than this can 
the teacher covet. I. 





“ Men form their opinions, as mineralogists form their cabinets, partly by 
their own labor, but principally by interchange.” 


“ We are often esteemed for excellence in trifles at the expense of more 
valuable accomplishments.” 


“Duties in general, like that class of them called debts, give more 
trouble the longer they remain unpaid.” 


“The Chinese have a notion that the soul of a poet passes into a grass- 
hopper, because it sings till it starves.” 
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OCCASIONS AND GATHERINGS. 


BARNSTABLE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tas Association held its semiannual meeting in Brewster, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, the 13th and 14th of May. The weather was 
quite favorable ; and though the meeting was not large, it was interest- 
ing and profitable. Several topics were considered, and the lectures 
were well received and must incite those present to more zealous aciion. 

The subject of grading schools was introduced in an address by Rev. 

Mr. Usher, of Dennis, and was discussed by several gentlemen. It 
was thought desirable, by all, that schools should be graded wherever 
it could be well done, but much spirited opposition was expressed to 
that disposition so generally manifested to destroy rural districts, and 
take the little children over weary roads to somewhat distant villages. 
It was argued that, in sparsely populated regions, the District School, 
though ungraded, is the most profitable, and that which becomes a 
necessity in a village or city is a damage to the cause of education in 
many localities. 

Rev. Mr. Parsons, of Hyannis, lectured on “Some of the Obstacles in 
the way of our Schools becoming all that we desire them to be.” The 
lecture was pointed and very practical. It treated the growing evils of 
social life which distract the mind of the scholar with little mercy. A 
report of the lecture would occupy too much space. 

Rey. Mr. Howard, of South Dennis, delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Some 
of the Essential Qualifications of a Teacher.” The lecture was 
received with great favor. One of its points only will be presented in 
this notice, viz.:— The Teacher must possess a Christian spirit, and, 
without being a bigot or sectarian, must carry his religion with him 
into the school-room. Though all agreed in this sentiment, it led to a 
discussion on the Limitations of Religious Instruction in Public Schools. 
The subject was referred to a committee of five, who will report at the 
annual meeting in November. 

The Secretary read a communication from a Female Teacher, on 
‘*The Importance of Primary Instruction,” which led the way to 
profitable remarks on the necessity of beginning rightly and giving 
thorough instruction in the rudiments, in those things which be Jone 
to the Prim: ary School. 

The meeting closed with a lecture by Prof. A. Crosby, on ‘* What 
is implied in the term, a Good Common Education?” 

C. A. Bravtey, See’y. 
REV. MR. BURTON’S LABORS. 


Among our most valuable edicational gatherings, are those that are 
assembled from week to week, by the Rev. Warren Burton, or through 
his influence. Mr. Burton must be counted among the truest bene- 
factors and most disinterested philanthropists of our age and country. 
The time for writing his biography has happily not yet come; and we 
hope, for the we fare our own aad of coming generations, that it will 


be long deferred. Yet there are some things which we may be pet- 
mitted to state. 
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Mr. Burton was born in Wilton, N. H., a small town, which, 
with a population, even by the last census, of only 1,161, has yet sent 
between thirty and forty of her sons to College, and may be proud of 
not a few of them as men of mark. He was graduated at Cam- 
bridge, in 1821, and afterwards entered the ministry, but not without 
preliminary experience as a teacher. During the thirty years of his 
ministry, he has, with, we think, only one exception, refused to be 
settled, that he might be more at liberty, after the example of his 
Master, to ‘ go about doing good.” He labored, for some time, in 
the self-denying office of a city missionary, in Boston and Worcester. 

Six years ago, he felt that he must give up even this work for one in 
which he was still more needed, and where it might be necessary for 
him to live still more “by faith.” He saw that, with all the revived 
educational zeal of the time, with all the improvements in schools and 
modes of teaching, the great subject of nomk EDUCATION was com- 
paratively neglected, and that this neglect was threatening to thwart, 
in no small measure, all our other efforts for the right training of the 
young, and to introduce consequences most disastrous to the rising 
generation, and through them to our country in successive ages. He 
saw no laborer specially devoted to this field; and he, therefore, re- 
solved to go forth and enter upon it, though single-handed, without 
property to sustain him, and with no society to uphold him. His 
first going forth for this great object was from Worcester in the spring 
of 1850, “with credentials from the M: ayor and City Council and from 
nearly all the clergymen of the city. Attestations to the need and the 
usefulness of his labors have since been abund: ant, and from men of 
the highest rank in State and Church. As a specimen, we copy the 
resolutions adopted at a meeting of members of the Convention for 
the revision of the State Constitution, held near the close of the ses- 
sion : — 





Whereas, out of the Home issue the elements of the neighborhood, the school, 
the town, and the State; and whereas, the discipline and condition of the 
family precede and most vitally affect the order and welfare of all these other 
associations ; and whereas, facts abundantly show that the training of chil- 
dren and the guidance of youth are very imperfectly understood ; therefore, 

Resolved —'That having listened to an exposition of Rey, Mr. Burton’s plan 
of action for the promotion of a better domestic education, we do most 
cordially recommend him and his work to the parents and inhabitants 
generally of this Commonwealth. 

Resolved —'That a Committee of seven be appointed to advise with Mr. 
Burton, and to lend the weight of their influence in forwarding the important 
work in which he is engaged. {In pursuance of the above resolutions, the 
distinguished gentlemen, whose names appear below, were appointed. | 

Having been designated for the purpose above stated, the undersigned do 
most heartily commend the views presented by Rev. Mr. Burton, to the 
serious attention of heads of families, and we earnestly hope that the 
measures proposed for improvement in education at home, will be very 
generally adopted. — (Signed,) Gro. N. Briaes, Geo. 8. Bovurwei1, Henry 
W. Cusuman, N. P. Banks, Jr., AMasa Waker, Geo. W. Braapen, 
Mitton P, Braman. 


Our next article will also present, incidentally, sone attestation to 
the value of Mr. Burton’s labors. 
The plan which Mr. B. has especially urged in his lectures and cir- 
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culars is the following :—that during the more leisure season of the 
year, meetings of parents, teachers, an others, should be held, from 
week to week, for the discussion of questious appertaining to family dis- 
cipline, to the relation of the home to the school, and to education 
generally ; that some simple organization should be adopted to secure 
regularity and efficiency in these meetings ; that the discussion should 
be chiefly conversational in its character, with occasional lectures, and 
the reading of written communications. Mr. B. has appended to his 
circulars specimens of appropriate questions. In November last, he 
thus spoke of the results, as already ascertained : — 

« By information received, it appears that, in places, such meetings were 
held with very gratifying results. Besides customary speakers, others made 
effective addresses who had never spoken in public before, and latent talent 
was unexpectedly brought out. The young manifested peculiar interest, 
and were stimulated to new efforts for improvement. The relation of the 
home to the school, and of the school to the community, was better under- 
stood, and the cause of public education was advanced. Ladies sent in com- 
munications, both instructive and entertaining, to be read on the occasions ; 
showing that, through similar opportunity, female talent in every town might 
be elicited and put to noble use; and more numerously and effectually on 
this than on any other subject, as Education is ‘ woman’s sphere.’ ”’ 

We bespeak a most attentive and favorable hearing, for Mr. B., in 
the series of lectures to which he is now going forth, — sowing in sum- 
mer, by a reverse of Nature’s process, that he may reap in winter a 
goodly harvest of educational meetings. We bespeak for him, from all 
the true friends of education, whatever aid he may require in his 
earnest, disinterested, self-denying labors. We wish we were at liberty 
to state what sacrifices he has made and is making for the welfare of 
others, and the pleasure of doing good ; how much like the apostles of 
old — (Matth. x. 9, 10)—he goes forth upon his work ; and to suggest, 
in particular, one among the several ways in which we might secure a 
partnership in his noble enterprise. But we forbear. 

Of the writings of Mr. Burton, that which is best known, and has 
been most widely influential, is “The District School as it was, by One 
who went to it.” Though first published twenty-three years ago, it has 
lost none of its freshness. ‘The old school-house on the top of the hill, 
sweet Mary Smith, Z’holomon Icherthon learning his letters, Memorus 
Wordwell spelling Jonas, the Snow-balling, Mr. Silverson going out of 
church, to mention no more persons and scenes, are depicted with such 
minute naturalness, such bewitching humor, and such good intent, that, 
though read and re-read, they cannot cease to delight. For our own 
part, however resolutely we may begin, we cannot get through the spell- 
ing of ‘* A-bom-i-na-tion,”’ as syllabified by Jonas’ axe, and terminated 
by the flying of the chip to Memorus’ nose, without having our gravity 
completely upset. y 

“ Scenery-Showing, in Word-Paintings’’ is quite different in its 
character, but perhaps no less admirable in its way, —a charming series 
of landscapes in words. Whatever he delineates, Mr. B. holds a pen- 
cil of admirably graphic power ; and its movements seem to be all de- 
voted to the service of the True, the Beautiful, the Pure, and the Holy. 
We hope, for the sake of those who do not own it, that the voluine con- 
taining these, and several of his other writings, is not yet out of print, 
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or will soon be reprinted. It meritsa place in the library of every 
teacher, school, and family. Will Mr. B. permit us to express, in addi- 
tion, the ardent wish that his public labors, important as they are, may 
not so wholly engross his time as to forbid his giving it the companion- 
ship of a second volume? Let him remember that his quotation from 
the poet, Keats, applies to the beauties of literature, as well as to those 
of nature and of moral action : — 
‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

Therefore, on every morning are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth.” 
And the band, if rightly wreathed, will bind us to Heaven no less. 


BREWSTER EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 

In a recent visit to Brewster, we had the privilege of looking over the 
records of its eflicient Educational Association. These showed that it 
was formed en the 14th of December last, and that in fifteen weeks it 
held twenty meetings, either in central localities or in remoter school- 
houses, no district being unvisited. Its Constitution contains this pro- 
vision : — 

«The annual meeting of this Society shall be held on the first Tuesday i 
October. Central meetings shall be held every second Tuesday evening, 
during such portions of the year as the Executive Committee may deem ex- 
pedient. Other meetings may be held in different localities, by appointment 
of said Committee.” 


At the last meeting, a lecture was delivered by the Secretary of the 
Board of Education. The other meetings were chiefly occupied with 
the discussion of the following questions : — 


How can parents, teachers, and pupils best coéperate for the good order, 


thorough instruction, and agreeableness of the school? 


What codperation, if any, ought the Parent to have with the C mmittes 
and Teacher, in framing general laws and regulations for the government of 
the school? And how far are parents responsible for the good order ar 
general character of the school? 

Would it be expedient for each District to choose a Prudential Committe: 
of three of its best men, to coéperate with the School Committee in securing 
the best interest of the school? 


In our moral training of children, should we aim more to keep them out of 
the way of temptation, or to teach them to overcome it ? 
Where and how should the young spend their evenings? 


How much should parents depend upon school teachers to correct the bad 
dispositions and habits of their children ? 

How far are teachers justly responsible for the conduct of their pupils out 
of school ? 

What combined movement of neighborhood or town can be entered upon 
to effect a reform in youthful morals and manners? 


P } 4 ° } énlleef*ial 
How far ought the public to demand and superintend the Moral, Intellectual, 


and Religious Education of the entire community ? 
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Can we make advantageous use of the provisions and penalties of the law 
equiring all parents, guardians, and other persons having chi idren under 
their care, to send them to school a certain portion of the year? 


In a notice of these meetings communicated to the Boston Journal, 
we find the following : — 
‘The meetings in this town have proved most interesting and profitabl 
W e¢ kly discussions of our relative duties cannot but bring new light. We 
meet in the different school districts to secure a general interest. Our ses- 
a sions have been fully attended, even under the disadvantage of obstructed 
i roads and inclement weather. An Educational Association has been formed, 
t whose meetings lectures are delivered and questions previously proposed 
liscuss d. The debate is by no means confined toa few. Many speak who 
ver open d their lips in meeting before, and there is a very free interchang: 
( < opinion, Written communications from the ladies are reat d, and very credit- 
le are the essays they havesentin, In short, the meetings are destine dto pro- 
fea emuch good, New ideas are presented, and thoughts suggested. Parents 
» home to digest what they have heard. They realize more fully their seri- 
us resp anni elit s, and, doubtless, a beneficial result will be seen in the im- 
proved home-discipline of many families. Would that every town and villag 
ite eal organize similar associations! Their value is inestinntiihe , 
‘* The movement here was started at the instance of the Rev. Warren Burton, 
tI would not close this communication without bearing testimony to th: 
hilanthropie and disinterested exertions of that gentleman in the cause of 
Home Education. Though personally unacquainted with him, I am cognizant 





the deep convictions of duty whi 





lich led to his self-sacrificing and earn- 

st labors, and would bid him ‘God speed’ his truly noble mission. The 

work to which he is devoting his time and energies s hould hold place among 

prominent reforms of the age, and deserves the countenance and support 
fall who say with Terence, 

‘Homo sum ; nihil humani a me alienum puto.’ 

duty of an enlarged and liberal humanity to sanction every good 

ord 1 work, and we bespeak for Mr. Burton everywhere the ple. qed ot 

benevolent and the material of the beneficent. He is doing a good work, 


which coming generations will ‘rise up and call him blessed.’ ”’ 


{here is one class of educational gatherings, to which we regret 
,@ that our limits of space, and the various pressures under which the 
rork of the year has thus far been performed, bave prevented ovr 
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doing justice. We refer to those which have been assembled in so 
kiny of our towns for the dedication of new school-houses. The 
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auty, size, costliness, and 
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his. 


ropriateness of many of these edi- 

have been such asto make them wor thy of individual and 
extended deseriptions, with illustrative engravings. And the zeal 
rv education of which they have become permanent embodiment 


me: 
2 








and repre itives to the eye, und the enthusiasm, eloquence, } - 

nil wit, which, often in no stinted measure, have been contributed to 

3 give interest to the occasions of their dedication, are worthy of being 
3 laguerreotyped, by such art as will reach them, and of being held 
ip for the admiration, sympathy, and imitation of a larger community 





than could be personal lly present. 





‘hese houses have “dtl erected, some by cities, some by smaller 
towns, and others yet by districts; some for high schools, others for 





aN . . “1 ys . rays le ‘ : 
a grammar, primary, or variously graded schools, and yet others for 
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ungraded country schools. Rich towns have given liberally from their 
wealth ; and poorer towns or districts have made what should be ac- 
counted still more generous contributions, from their limited means. 

Among the edifices for High Schools, dedicated within the last few 
months, of which notices have reached us, may be mentioned those 
at Brimfield ($10,000 having been given by Mr. Hitchcock, towards 
the establishment of the school), at Dedham (erected at the cost of 
about $6,000), at Woburn (at the cost of about $13,000), and at 
Salem (at the cost of about $25,000). ; 

Among the towns in which excellent buildings for other public 
schools have been recently dedicated, are Brewster, Burlington, (for 
a Town Grammar School), Dorchester, Fall River, (a building for a 
graded school of 372 pupils, — at the cost of about $16,000, includ- 
ing the price of more than an acre of land liberally set apart for the 
school grounds in the heart of the city), Falmouth, Medford (for the 
Swan School), Natick (almost upon the spot of the Apostle Eliot’s 
Indian School,— at an expense of $7,000), Quincy (two large houses ° 
for graded schools), Shirley (in the district where the present Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education commenced his labors as an educa- 
tionist, at the age of sixteen), Taunton, and Yarmouth, (two large 
buildings for graded schools). 

The last named town has thoroughly reorganized its school system 
by uniting its fifteen districts, and establishing at convenient points of 
access for its children three large graded schools, for which two 
buildings were erected last year and one the year before. The dis- 
tricts in the town of Natick have expended about $30,000 in five 
years for school-houses, and within that time all the districts, except one, 
have either erected new houses or thoroughly refitted their old ones. 
Dorchester has erected within the year four large and beautiful struc- 
tures for graded schools, at an expense of about $50,000, and pro- - 
poses to erect a fifth the present year. : 

Admirable school buildings are in the process of erection, or just 
finished, but not dedicated, so far as we have learned, in other towns, 
as three in Boston, two in Haverhill, &e. And other towns have, 
doubtless, done nobly in this work, a notice of whose doings has not 
happened to reach us. We shall be much obliged to our friends for 
any information of this kind. 

At the High School dedication at Woburn, according to the report 
in the Middlesex Journal, 





«J.P. Converse, Esq., gave a brief history of the school, and the difficulties 
that had to be encountered and overcome at its organization ; during which he 
took occasion to pass a glowing eulogy on the capabilities, efficiency, and faith- 
fulness of the Principal.” 

‘¢‘ Hon. Chief Justice Netson spoke of the establishment, the design, and the 
objects of the High School, one of the most important being that we are 
fitting the pupils to adorn our homes — educating them to fill and pursue 
employments, but above all to beautify and adorn our households. The school- 
houses are the fortifications of New England, and we had here erected one 
more important than the Malakoff or the Redan, but it would become a wreck 
and ruin if not taken up and supported by the citizens of the town. He 
complimented the graduating class [of elevenj on their close attention and ex- 
cellent scholarship; stating that one of the class had not been absent or tardy 
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during the course of three years and one term, and others had been absent 
but a few days, and were then detained mostly by illness, the average attend- 
ance of the class during the course being 96 per cent. 


At the close of one of the terms of this school, when we happened 
to be present, the Principal stated that the average attendance of the 
whole school during the term had been 96 per cent. ; and that of the 
52 pupils who had been members of the school during the term, 24 
had not been absent, 36 had not been tardy, and 20 had been neither 
absent nor tardy. We wish that this degree of punctuality were not 
so remarkable in our schools. 

We cull the following brilliants from the Address of Gen. H. K. 
Oxiver, at the dedication of the building erected for the Salem 
Classical and High School, formed by the union of the Fisk, Bowditch, 
and Salstonstall High Schools, in two of which Gen. O. was for 
several years a teacher. We copy from the report in the Salem 
Register. 


«So indurated a rigidity has incrusted the forms of society and its employ- 
ments, in England for instance, that each father seems to be merely an ante- 
cedent development of the fate and fortune of each child, and one almost 
expects to find the fingers of a cobbler’s son all sticky with wax, and redolent 
of leather, — the son of a barber, born odorous of pomatum and with a lath- 
ering brush in his hand, —the daughter of a blacksmith, with sparks in her 
eye, —the baby of a manufacturing agent, or operative, with cotton wool, 
instead of hair, on his head, —as one of old Nelson’s sailors, who had lost 
one leg, is represented in the print shops as petting and glorying in his fresh- 
born wooden-legged baby. But with. us, no such inflexible types of life are 
known. ‘The fact of a child’s following the profession or trade of his father, 
is here the exception, and not the rule.” 


‘¢ We are gathered here, to-day, to a sort of trigamous, a trinuptial wedlock 
of schools. Colton, in his Laconics, speaking of marriage, says it is ‘a feast 
at which the grace said is sometimes better than the dinner,’— meaning 
thereby that the promise of married life is sometimes far from being fulfilled 
with any measure of happiness or prosperity. Let us hope for a more propi- 
tious result from the wedding we now celebrate, and that, as saith Spenser, 
in his ‘ Fairy Queen :’— 


‘From this day forth, in peace and joyous bliss, 
Living together long, without debate, 
Nor private jars, nor spite of enemies, 
May shake the safe assurance of their state.’ 


“ And who are the parties that present themselves and ask that the ‘ vincula 
mavmonii,’ the bonds of matrimony, may duly pinion them together? They 
are, first, the Old Latin Grammar School, ‘clarum et venerabile nomen,’ lat- 
terly known by the cognomen of the Fisk Scnoot. This school was estab- 
lished at the remote date of 1637 — two hundred and nineteen years since.” 

«Some dotard schoolmasters that I wot of, are unfitted by their own 
mental sloth for the ordinary work of their daily life. They supply for food 
to their hungry young, the thinnest of all diluted and wishy-washy porridge, 
a marvellous sea of water, with very sparse ribs of mutton, 

‘Rari nantes in gurgite vasto.’ 
But be you [addressed to the Principal, Mr. Batchelder] not like unto them. 
Cato said that the first duty of a farmer was to plough; the second, to 


plough; the third, to plough ; ‘mutatis mutandis,’ —I say to you that a 
teacher's first duty is to study; his second, to study; his third, to study; — 
yea, even if, at times, flesh and spirit seem almost to break down under 

‘Crede experto,’ — nothing else will permit you to keep up with the 
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demand of the times and the demand of the pupils. Therefore, study; and if 
you intend to teach at all, teach with but little thought wasted upon its 
exhausting weariness, and with few longings for a change of pursuit. 

** When Horace wrote 


‘Qui fit, Mecenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem 
Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat,’— 


which, in the vernacular, may read, 


‘QO, Batchelder, why, with his lot, 
Is mortal man contented not,’— 


he hit with no less certainty of aim the case of pedagogues, than the cas¢ 
the soldier, the merchant, or the farmer.”’ 


‘¢In your intercourse with your pupils be mindful to make great @ffort to 
secure their love, —‘ that perfect love which casteth out fear,’— so that unin- 
terrupted confidence may be the uniform habit of feeling by which your 
mutual intercourse shall be regulated. An intimate sociality between you and 
them will in no wise compromise your dignity. This same Broad street, 
wherein we are, has in the former time witnessed many a rollicking game at 
football, in which master and scholar joined in rival energy ; —‘ Quorum pars 
fui,’ ‘ All that I saw and part of which I was.’ I do not know that I suf- 
fered, either then or since, from any particular loss of dignity. I never had 
much to lose, and one cannot feel the loss of what one never had. But 
whether ‘infra dignitatem’ or not, we had the jolly games of ball, and 
right well we all enjoyed them, and then returned refreshed with sport and 
the practical application of the doctrine of the parabolic curves of projectiles 
without, to the further study of the laws of projectiles within. If, in these 
merry contests, any opportunity to revenge some former application of schoo] 
discipline was notc mitted, and the master’s shins were eagerly watched to 
put in a random kick, 





‘It was a grievous fault, 
And grievously did Czsar answer it.’ 


My friend, there is neither use nor profit nor comfort, in living among pu- 
pils, with a ramrod back, instead of a pliant vertebral column.” 


“T have always thought that there was something right good and whole- 
some, coming from associating with the young. It has a rejuvenating effect 
upon one as he grows old; keeps his ideas from getting rusty, and old 
fogyish; and, as the mind and the body mutually act upon each other, it 
actually prolongs life, even as the milk of the Roman daughter sustained the 
life of her imprisoned father. 

‘¢Pardon me a word more. I remember to have read in that famous old 
book, written by that famous old schoolmaster, Roger Ascham, entitled 
‘The School Master,’ — and of whom Queen Elizabeth said, when she heard 
of his death, that ‘she would rather have thrown £10,000 into the sea, than 
have lost her Ascham,’ —I remember, I say, to have read something like the 
following : — , 

‘¢* When the great plague was at London, in the year 1563, the Queen’s 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, lay at her Castle of Windsor; whereupon, the 
10th day of December, it fortuned that in Sir William Cecil’s chamber, her 
Highness’s Principal Secretary, there dined together many great personages. 
I was glad then, and do rejoice yet to remember, that my chance was so 
happy, to be there that day, in the company of so many wise and good men 
together, as hardly there could have been picked out again, out of all England 
beside. Not long after our sitting down, ‘I have strange news brought me,’ 
saith Mr. Secretary, ‘this morning, that divers scholars of Eton, be run 
away from the school, for fear of beating. Whereupon Mr. Secretary took 
occasion to wish, that some more discretion were in many schoolmasters, in 
using correction, than commonly there is, who many times punish rather the 
weakness of nature than the fault of the scholar. Whereby many scholars 
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that might else prove well, be driven to hate learning, before they know 
what learning meaneth.’ Mr. Peter, as one somewhat severe of nature, 
said plainly, that the rod only was the sword that must keep the school in 
obedience, and the scholar in good order. Mr, Wotton, a man mild of nature, 
with soft voice, and few words, inclined to Mr. Secretary’s judgment, and 
said, in my opinion the schoolhouse should be in deed, as it is called by 
name, the house of play and pleasure, and not of fear and bondage; and asI 
do remember, so said Socrates in one place of Plato. Mr. Haddon was fully 
of Mr. Peter’s opinion, and said that the best schoolmaster of our time was 
the greatest beater. I said somewhat farther in the matter, how and why 
young children were sooner allured by love than driven by beating, to attain 
good learning.’ 

‘«* My counsel to you in these premises is to fall in with the opinion, as here- 
in expressed, of Sir Wm. Cecil and Dr. Wotton, and to coincide with the 
practicegf good old Roger Ascham, who said elsewhere, that he knew by 
experience, that a child shall take more profit of two faults gently warned 
of, than of four faults smartly hit.” 


Of the poetical compositions written to be sung on these occasions, 
we can make room for but two specimens, one from a Hymn written by 
Mr. Slafter, Principal of the Dedham High School, and the other an 
Ode written by a member of the Dorchester School Committee, to be 
sung by the pupils of one of the schools. 


‘In days of yore, fair Learning dwelt 
With gloomy monk, in cloistered halls ; 
But now her power is chiefly felt 
Where most the light of Freedom falls, 


‘‘ Her fanes were early seen to rise 
Along New England’s rugged shore ; 
For wisely did our fathers prize 
The blessings which she holds in store. 


‘To Learning we an offering bring ; 
To her this house we consecrate ; 
We pay her honor while we sing, 
And own her Guardian of our State.” 


ODE, 


‘* Will you listen to the song we sing, Friends ? 
Will you listen to our song to-day ? 
Our gladsome notes we will bring, Friends, 
With our spirits light and gay. 
With pure delight our hearts o’erflow, 
£.nd joyous ever beat ; 
For the dream of years is now fulfilled, 
And the School-house stands complete. 
Yet, o’er our minds in cadence sweet, 
Does memory’s music steal ; 
And love for the past, for the Schools no more, 
Our hearts shall ever feel. 
But now with our song, we’ll shout, Rejoice ! 
For we hail this Festal day, 
With a happy heart, and a joyous voice, 
To our School, to our School, away ! 
To our School, to our School,” 
To our School, to our School, away ! 
Let us go! Let us go! } 
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« Oh! happy the hours we ’ll spend, Friends, 

While we are studying here ; 

And Hope her hues shall lend, Friends, 
To all of this glad ‘ New Year:’ 

And our thanks are due, and our thanks we’ll bring, 
To ‘ The Fathers of our Town,’ 

For their kind attempts, and their full success, 
Our hearts’ desires to crown ; 

And onward now our course shall be, 
And higher still our aim, 

The warm regards and the friendly smiles 
Of «The Fathers’ all to claim, 

So now with our song, we’ll shout, Rejoice! &c.”’ 





One of the buildings, erected after long struggle, and at last by wou- 
promise, called forth a Narrative and Descriptive Poem, in the popu- 
lar Hiawathan metre,— not sung at the dedication,— a brief specimen 
of which will give the key-note. 


,‘‘ Then uprose this so-so structure, 
Compromise of striving factions, — ’ 
Not so good as we could hope for, 

Not so mean as some men strove for. 
There our boys and girls can study, 
Though the school-room will be crowded. 
But when they, as men and women, 
Want a place to teach their children, 

Let them think of children’s children, 
Let them build with purse more liberal ; 
Still more, what is nobler, better, 

Let them build without a quarrel,’’ 





QUESTION BOX. 


We have received the following answers to the questions in our 
April number. 
Ans. to Q. 1.—Let AB represent the distance between the centres of th« 
a 





F 


cwont E 





B A 


pulleys, — 48 in.; AC and BD, radii drawn to the points of the tangency of 

the band C D, and of course perpendicular to C D and parallel to each other 

(A C — 10 in., and BD — 2in.); and EC DF, half of the band, whose 
length is required. 

From D, draw D H parallel, and consequently equal to A B, dividing A C 
into AH — 2,and HC — 8. Then, in the right-angled triangle DHC, 
HC +HD=8+ 48 —.166666 =cos CHD. This gives the angle 
CHD ( =CAB=DBF) =80° 24! 21! —80.406°; andC AE = 99° 35’ 
39’ = 99.594°. And C D = ,/(48*-8?) or = 48 X sin 80° 24! 21,’ o1 


= § X tang 80° 24! 21,’ = 47.329 in. The arc E C= 99.594° X 107 
— 180° = 17.38 in.; and the arc D F = 80.4062 X 2 x + 180° 2.806 in. 
Therefore, 4 band = 67.515, and band = 135.03 in., Ans. T. 8. 


‘Answers to this question have also been sent by T. H. and G. B, V.} 
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Ans. To Q. 3.—(1.) The water rose in both cases, because it expands as 
the temperature descends from 40° until it reaches 32°. In the first experi- 
ment, as the freezing mixture was added gradually, the congelation com- 
menced at the bottom, and there was opportunity for expansion upwards ; 
whereas, in the second experiment, the congelation commenced at the top of 
the water, and the fluid below could not expand without bursting the bulb. 

T. S. 

(2.) There are not sufficient data given. The probabilities appear to me, 
that in the first instance the water began to freeze at the bottom, and in the 
second began to freeze at the top, cutting off the access of the unfrozen water 

3 to the tube; so that, when the bottom part began to freeze, it had no room 
for expansion ; and it is well known that water freezing will burst a plugged 
bombshell. T. He 





Ans. fo Q. 4.—These questions can be done by Double Position. For 
example, the first question may be solved as follows. A little consideration 
will show that the surface of the cube, excluding the portion which results 
id from the thickness of the plank, may consist of two squares, each side being 
; equal to the edge of the cube; two rectangles, whose adjacent sides are 
2 5 respectively the edge of the cube and the edge diminished by 3 inches; and 

: two squares, each side being the edge of the cube diminished by 3 inches. 

; Now 6 X 22= 24, and6xX 4296. It is therefore probable that the side re- 
quired is between two and four feet. Suppose successively 2.9 and 3.1 for the 
side. We have then 2 (2.92 + 2.9 & 2.65 + 2.652) from which to deduce the 
first error; and 2 (3.12-+ 3.1 X 2.85 +2.852 ), from which to deduce the second 
error, Proceeding according to the rule, we find 2.99 for the first approxi- 


mation. 
Next, assume 2.99 and 3.01 for the side. We find for the second approxi- 
oP mate value 2.9998. By continuing the approximations, we should find 


2.99...., the figure 9 repeating indefinitely ; that is, 3 feet, for the true answer. 


The second question may be solved by the same method. But, Messrs. 


E, Editors, these questions may be solved with great ease by Algebra; and, 
Be while acknowledging the great ingenuity of those gentlemen who have solved 
4 them arithmetically, I very much doubt whether the time spent by pupils in 
oS learning to perform them in this manner, would not be better spent in learning 


the use of an instrument which would vastly enlarge their power of analysis. 
Would these gentlemen themselves have been able to solve them, independently 
of the power derived from Algebra? Are the questions appropriate to a treatise 
on Arithmetic? As to Double Position, it seems tome very doubtful whether 
any one but an algebraist understands the reasons for its processes. In training 
the mind, it is bad policy to go by the mere canons of anyman. Does it not, 
es besides failing to develop most effectually the understanding, tend to make us 
blindly adopt, in politics, morals, and religion, the opinions of others as our 
rule and guide, rather than form our judgments and principles of action from 
investigations of our own ? T. 8 
7” (2.) The Rule of Double Position is the most excellent and useful of all 
% rules ever invented by the wit of man. It is the rule unconsciously followed 
in almost all practical questions, in every department of human research ; — 
indeed, it appears to me the rule by which all finite intelligences of 
4 whatever grade must work in a vast majority, not only of mathematical, but 
es. of metaphysical, moral, and political questions. Let us demand its restoration 
i to the text-books of Arithmetic. T. H. 
(3.) The exact answer to these questions cannot be obtained by Double 
’ g Position, in accordance with a principle which I find thus stated in the 
3 Arithmetices of Hutton, Pike, Greenleaf, and some others: — “This rule is 
= founded on the supposition, that the first error is to the second as the difference 
E between the true and first supposed number is to the difference between the 
3 true and second supposed number. When this is not the case, the exact 
q we answer to the question cannot be found by this rule.” U. 
EB: (4.) The questions referred to give rise, in Algebra, to Quadratic Equations ; 
and Professors Davies and Peck, in their recently published Cyclopedia of 
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Mathematical Science, say that “the exact solution of problems can only be 
made by the rule of Position, when they give rise to equations of the first 
degree,” x. 
[The answers above given may thus be reconciled. The rule of Position, 
as given in our Arithmetics, makes no provision for repeated trials, leading at 
last, as in the solution by T. S., to an infinite series, by the summation of which 
the true answer is obtained. It is therefore undoubtedly true, that these 
questions cannot be solved by the arithmetical rule of Double Position, as 
commonly understood. ‘The higher mathematics, however, recognize a rule 
of Position, or Approximation, as itis alsocalled, by which, through successive 
suppositions, we approach continually nearer and nearer to an answer which 
we may have no direct means of obtaining. The error, if error there still ex- 
ists, may thus be made less than any assignable quantity ; and results be ob- 
tained sufficiently accurate for any practical purpose. This method is of 
great service in obtaining the higher roots of numbers, and in solving many 
kinds of equations, especially those which are transcendental in their character. 
This higher rule of Position can unquestionably be applied, if any one is 
willing to submit to so toilsome a process, to the questions referred to, and 
also to every other question within the whole range of mathematical compu- 
tation. ] 
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Ans. toQ. 5.—(1.) Ithink that it materially assists a child if his school-house 
and house at home are set nearly with the points of compass. T. H. 

(2.) The position suggested by H. is certainly desirable, so far as conven- 
ience will admit. But unfortunately our streets have been laid out with little 
regard toany such principle, — many of them, indeed, in utter contempt of 
straight lines and right angles; and our buildings, toa great extent, are forced 
to comform to their irregularities. U. 














We also find in our Box, two new questions, and the two following 
communications. 


























Messrs. Eprrors: — We have been not a little amused with the workings 
of that vexed problem in « Cartee’s Physical Geography’’ (p. 39), about the 
carpenter and his pine board. It has so far answered its intended purpose ad- 
mirably, for, as Jack Frost is reported to have said when he cracked the 
pitcher, it was ‘just to set them athinking.”” Not only the young folks, for 
whose consideration it was proposed, but even some of their teachers have 
been brought to their wits’ end for itssolution. Besides thefew ‘ answers”’ 
which have appeared in your pages, we hear of it in various other quarters. 
This is just what we like, and we begin to think it the best problem in 
the book. 

One of your contributors pronounces it “meaningless.” Not so, truly; 
for if it do but ead one to apprehend the true idea of a surface, in a mathe- 
matical sense, it is important. Another says:— “the only answer which 
the author permits us to give is, that the carpenter planed off nothing.” Very 
well; it is evident that « X ” knows what Ae understands by a surface ; but 
he certainly is not acquainted with all sorts of planes, else he would not have 
called a joiner’s plane a “ planer.” Cc. 


r saa Al - = 2 
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[The affix -er is used to denote the instrument, as well as the agent of 
an action. Thus an instrument for cutting is called a cutter; for baking, a 
baker ; for boiling, a boiler ; for boring, a borer; &c. After this analogy, why 
may not an instrument for planing be called a planer? or, according to old 
orthography, a plainer? Nor is the word an innovation in ourlanguage. It 
has as respectable authority as that of the old poet Chapman, who, in his trans- 
lation of the Odyssey, mentions the “ plainer,’’ among the implements which 
the nymph Calypso gave to Ulysses, to aid him in building his vessel. 


“A great axe first she gave that two ways cut; 
In which a fair well polish helme was put, 
That from an olive bough received his frame ; 

A plainer then,” 
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We ought, however, to confess, that the occurrence of the antique word 
planer in the communication of “ X,”’ whatever argument may be urged in 
its defence, was a mere typographical error. The word plane 1s plain enough 
in his manuscript ; and will he accept our apology for the misprint, when 
we say that the superfluous r was struck out in the revision for the press, but 
in such a way that it did not happen to catch the corrector’s eye =] 


Nore on THe Cieveranp Mover or Tracuine to Reap. —We have tried 
this method thoroughly in our own family, and in public schools under our 
charge, and can recommend it as being vastly superior to the ordinary method. 
The ordinary a 5 ¢ mode is too absurd to be tolerated in any enlightened com- 
munity; while the Cleveland mode is a rational, pleasant, and effective way. 
We do not, however, employ it any longer either with our own children, or 
in our public schools, for we have been for four years using a method as 
much superior to the Cleveland mode as that is to the ordinary way. We 
teach our children first phonetic analysis and the reading of phonetic print, 
and then let them learn common print by the word-method. Every advantage 
of the Cleveland method is thus gained, and the great additional ones, of 
teaching clear enunciation, and fixing the spelling of the words on the 
memory. T. H. 


[Question 9.] Ina town near Boston, a fence is to be built in the 
form of a circular are; the chord of the are is 532 feet, and the dis- 
tance from the middle of the chord to the middle of the are is 28 
feet. Divide the half of the chord into three equal parts, and find 
the perpendiculars from the points of division to the are. T. 8. 

[Question 10.] Given the length of a chord to a cireular are; 
at a distance ¢ from the middle of the chord draw a perpendicular 
until it meets the are. Call this perpendicular a, the half of the chord 
b, and find the radius of the circle. T. Ss. 





BOOK NOTICE. 
NOTICE OF MRS. EMMA WILLARD’S ASTRONOGRAPHY. 


By M. A. Hastings, Teacher of Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry, in 


‘Troy Female Seminary. Written after having carried two classes through the 

work, and while instructing the third. 
Tue author of this work has struck out a new path in the domain of 
science. Its subject is the Harth in its astronomical relations, and viewed 
as the residence of man. Astronomy has considered these relations ab- 
stractly, and without reference to their results and applications. This work 
reveals the points of contact between astronomy and the other sciences ; 
and thus unites and harmonizes principles usually discussed in separate 
branches of study. In works of geography, these relations are treated 
of empirically ; but here the author brings into philosophical unity 
unconnected facts and problems of mathematical geography, which 
have not seldom burdened the memory without ever really becoming 
available ideas. 

This work has many special excellences, as the measurement of 
terrestrial distances by Almacantar Circles, and the method of becoming 
acquainted with the stars, not merely as associated with pictured forms 
in the sky, but as landmarks by which to trace the great circles of 
the heavens. But the most original and important feature is the classi- 
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fication of the definitions under three great Spherical Systems, and 
particularly the distinction into permanent positions, and those which 
depend on the location of the observer, —thus clearing up a subject 
hitherto involved in utter confusion. 

In the two classes which I have taught by this method, and in the 
use of this work, there has been a vivid impression of reality, a glow 
of enthusiasm caught from the Author, such as has never appeared in 
using other works on the subject. In the hands of an intelligent 
teacher, I know of no book so well adapted to lead the pupil to observe, 
to think, and tu form a living conception of the great truths of Astron- 
omy. M. A. Hasrines. 


Troy Female Seminary, April 23d, 1856. 





r : ry 
INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY, 

Ture Scnoot-Room openine into Heaven. —In the teacher's profession, 
as in every other, we are not to judge of the possibilities or the limitations of 
the calling, by its common aspects or its every-day repetition of task work. I 
protest against the superficial and insulting opinion, that, in the education of 
children, there is no room for the loftiest intellectual enterprise, and no 
contact with divine and inexpressible wonders. Any teacher that so judges 
his vocation by its details belittles it. The school-room, no less than the 
philosopher’s laboratory, the studio, or the church itself, opens upwards into 
God’s boundless heaven. Each of these very sciences I have named has mor- 
al relations, and terminates in spiritual mystery, And when you awaken a 
feeling of that great truth in your pupil by the veneration, the earnestness, 
and the magnetic devotion of your own mind, you have done him a service 
no less essential to the completeness of his education, than when you have 
informed his understanding of certain scientific facts. Arithmetic for in- 
stance, ascends into astronomy, and there you are introduced to laws of quanti- 
ty, which make the universe their diagram, — to the intellectual magnitudes of 
La Place and Newton, — to the unsearchable empire of that religion which 
feels after the God of Arcturus and the Pleiades. The rules of grammar 
are only intelligible formularies that lie in the outmost boundary of an inex- 
haustible study. And the government of your pupils, —- what isit but the 
faint and erring endeavor to transfer, into that little kingdom you administer, 
the justice and the love which are the everlasting attributes of the Al- 
mighty himself, applying them even there to immortal souls? Let us not 
wrong the dignity of such an employment by denying its connection with 
things unspeakable. — Prof. F’. D. Huntington. 


From the low prayer of Want ayd plaint of Woe, 

Oh never, never turn away thine ear! 

Forlorn, in this bleak wilderness below, 

Ah! what were man, should Heaven refuse to hear ! 

To others do, (the law is not severe, ) 

What to thyself thou wishest to be done ; 

Forgive thy foes; and love thy parents dear, 

And friends and native land ; — nor these alone ; 

All human weal and woe learn thou to make thine own. — Beattie. 


CoMPENSATION oF TeacuEeRrs, — Our financial friends may think to corner 
us by the old adage, that price does not depend upon opinion, but upon 
the demand, and that the demand regulates the supply. Very true ; but does 
not the demand for a product depend upon the estimate cf its true worth, 
and of the best method of bringing out its true worth? Now what product 
of human thought depends more for appreciation upon the prevalence of just 
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ideas in the community, than that which our public teachers furnish? It is 
an undeniable fact, that every step in the proper appreciation of the leaders of 
intellectual and moral education has led to more just and generous provision 
for the laborious men by whom the great work of education is conducted, 
Within ten years the schoolteacher has risen to new honor and independ- 
ence, while in too many cases his noble helper, the preacher, has been left to 
pine in poverty. Our country has vast energies and elasticity, and needs not 
to renounce, but reorganize her liberty, in order to correct these mistakes and 
infirmities of our voluntary institutions. — Harpers’ Magazine. 


Onryinc Orpvenrs. — “* Edward,” said his mother to a boy of eight, who was 
trundling hoop in the front yard, “ Edward, you mus n’t go out of that gate 
into the street. ’ 

«« No, ma, I won't,’ was the reply. 

A few minutes afterwards his mother had occasion to go to the window. 
To her surprise she saw Edward in the street, engaged in the very edifying 
employment of manufacturing dirt pies. 

«Didn't I tell you,”’ said she, angrily, ‘* not to go through the gate>” 

«¢ Well, I didn’t mother, ’’ was the very satisfactory reply. 
the fence !”? — Sel, 


Worth TELLING In your Scuoors, — In passing up street the other day, we 
met two little girls of seven or eight summers, who seemed to be enjoying va- 
cation finely, and all to themselves. Passing through the streets unmindful 
of what was going on, they seemed as happy as two larks, and looked as 
beautiful as they seemed happy. Stopping at one of our candy shops, one of 
them made a purchase of some candy, a large, nice looking stick, and 
breaking it gave her companion half, saying as she did it with the 
utmost simplicity imaginable — “ Ilere, Mary, you may have the largest 
half, as you are the smallest.’’ Dear, artless child, what a lesson of un- 
selfishness was contained in thy simple words! God bless you, and 
enable you through life to manifest the same gentle and sweet spirit, — « Here, 
Marvy, you may have the largest half, as you are the smallest.’’ What teach- 
ers children sometimes are ! — Fall River Monitor. 


‘© I climbed over 


‘‘Br rrer —not chiefly from the iron chain, 
But from the one which passion forges ; be 
The master of thyself! If lost, regain 
The rule o’er chance, sense, circumstance. Be free. 
Trample thy proud lusts proudly neath thy feet, 
And stand erect, as for a heayen-born one is meet, ”’ 


Spring Institutes. — Winchendon, May 3, 1856. A Teachers’ Institute 
closed at this place last evening, embracing 179 members. ‘This is the last 
and the largest of the spring series, all of which, I understand, have be 
eminently successful in the spirit and interest manifested in the exercises, as 
well as in the numbers in attendance, Five have been held during the pres- 
ent season: one at South Dennis, numbering 85; one at Kingston, 113; one 
at Marlboro’, 169, including 39 from the Framingham Normal School; and 
one at Ware, numbering 95,— making an average of 128 at each Institute. 
These Institutes are evidently accomplishing most important results, Al- 
though they are not yet duly appreciated by all classes, they are still growing 
in favor. I have attended several in previous years, but none ever interested 
me more than the one which has just*closed in this place. 

An Institute is a sort of epitome of the Normal School. Suggestions are 
freely thrown out as to the most improved methods of instruction in each of 
the branches of a thorough English education. Isolated as most teachers are, 
they have not always kept up with the most advanced and successful methods 
of instruction. An Institute is well adapted to waken a generous emulation 
among them, to promote a degree of professional enthusiasm, and make teach- 
ing a profession. This is the kind of influence that is most needed — not 
mere instruction, but that social influence, sympathy, andimpulse, which will 
tend to stimulate them to employ the means of self-improvement, and thus 
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increase their ‘teaching capacity ;” and judging from what I myself felt 
and heard, I believe that many teachers have been here incited to earnest and 
persevering efforts in the great work of self-culture ; and although a stranger 
in Winchendon, I will venture to express the opinion that this town will long 
experience the good effects of this meeting, in promoting increased liberality 
and interest on the subject of education, — and although their hospitality has 
been generous, they will feel that they have received even a greater favor 
than they have bestowed. — Correspondence of Boston Traveller. 


Partiaity. — Avoid with the utmost care all partiality, unless you wish 
to make your pupils disingenuous, as a counterpoise to your injustice. The 
following waif will serve for an illustration. 

« A country pedagogue had two pupils, to one of whom he was very par- 
tial, and to the other very severe. One morning it happened that these two 
boys were very late, and were called to account for it. 

«¢ You must have heard the bell, boys; why did you not come in ?’ 

‘«¢« Please, sir,’ said the favorite, ‘I was dreaming that I was going to Cal- 
iforny, and I thought the school-bell was a steamboat’s bell I was going in.’ 

«Very well, sir,’ saidthe master, glad of a pre text to excuse his favorite ; 
‘and now, sir,’ turning to the other, ‘ what excuse have you?’ 

‘¢¢ Please, sir,’ said the puzzled boy, ‘ I—I was waiting to see Tom off!’ 


AntiqvuE Spetiinc. — Town Meeting, May 20, 1754: “It was Put to vot« 
to See if the Town will Rais any money for the Supot of Reading Righting 
and Cifering Schools in the Out Scurts of the Town and it Passed in the 
Negative.” — Andover Advertiser. 


“IT slept, — and dreamed tHfat life was beauty ; 
I woke, —and found that life was duty. 
Was my dream, then, a shadowy lie ? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously ; 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee. ”’ 


Success TO ouR Friends IN THEIR New Fienps or Lanor. — Mr. 
Eruramm F tint, Jr., of Lincoln, late Preceptor of the Westfield Academy, 
has been appointed Principal of the High School in Lee. 

Mr, Exv.is Peterson, of Boston, formerly Preceptor of the Partridg: 
Academy, Duxbury, has been appointed Principal of the High School in 
Castine, Me. 

Mr. J. W. Hunt, late Principal of the High School at Newton Centre, has 
established a Family Boarding School for Boys, on the borders of the beauti- 
ful lake near the Centre village, naming it from its location, the “ Crystal 
Lake Seminary.” 

Mr. C. M. Drvsmoor, late of the Grammar School at Newton Upper Falls, 
has opened a Classical and English Boarding School for youth of bot! 
sexes, called Oakland Institute, at Needham Great Plain. 

In Barnstable, Mr. E. 8. Wurrremors, formerly of the High Schoo! in 
Provincetown, has been appointed Principal of the High School; and Mr. 
LeanDER Waterman, of Halifax, Principal of a Grammar School. 

Mr. Purp C. Porrer, of Berkley, has been elected Principal of th: 
Dighton Academy. 

Mr. Anprew Wasupurn, who has been for several years the esteemed 
Principal of the High School in Medway, has taken charge of the school in 
Walpole; and Mr. Wuitrne Mercatr, formerly of Bridgewater Academy 
has been appointed his successor. 

Mr. A. B. Pautmer, formerly of Danvers, Mass., but more recently oi 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed Principal of the High School at Toledo, 
Ohio ; salary, $1000. Just what we expected four years ago, — the promotion 
is. Mr. P., though young, is an active, live, reading, thinking teacher. 
Such teachers can’t get away from promotion. They are as sure torise as the 
sun, Mr. Palmer has our best wishes for his future success. — Conn. C. 8. 
Journal. 
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E.srivee Suirn, A. M., Principal of the Cambridge, Mass., High School, 
has lately been elected Principal of the Free Academy at Norwich in this 
State. (Salary, $1800; the same which Mr. §. is now receiving.} We most 
heartily congratulate both parties, — the Norwich people, in securing a man 
so eminently qualified for the post, and Mr. Smith in his anticipated connec- 
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Ss tion with one of the first schools in New England, and his residence in a city 
a of unsurpassed beauty, and among a people who will wisely appreciate his 
‘a worth. — Conn. C. S. Journal. [We insert this with much grief. Mr 
“$i Smith — but we will not give him the sad hand of parting till he is on th 
$4 point of leaving us. We will not write his obituary prematurely. We may 
4 be so fortunate as to keep him yet. } 

oe J. C. Dore, Esq., has resigned his position as Superintendent of the Pub- 
4 lie Schools of Chicago. 


His able and successful efforts to promote the best 
interests of education in that city had won for him universal respect. — J 
nois Teacher. 

Mr. H. C. Rotrs, late of the Grove School, Dedham, has become Princi 
of the Everett School, Dorchester; and wishes that his letters and paper 
should be addressed to the care of Mr, Amasa Pray, 208 Sea st., Boston.— 
Mr. L. 8. Grosvenor, late of Hingham, has been appointed Principal l of the 
Mather School, i in the same town. 





InsTITUTES IN Matnze.—We congratulate our friends in Maine, and 
3 pecially the State Sr 


iperintendent of Schools, if he will allow us so to regar rd 
him in anticipation of personal acquaintance, that they have secured, for their 
approaching series of Teachers’ Institutes, the aid of so accomplished a schol- 
ar and teacher, and so able and earnest a ome ctor and advocate of education, 
as the Rey. B. G. Northrup of Saxonville, and of so perfect amaster of the 
pen, — 
‘‘That instrument now mightier than the sword, 

Which has a charm to make the airiest word 

Imperishable,’’— 
as Mr, A. R. Dunton of Boston. These Institutes will commence in Au- 
gust, and in regular succession visit for a week each county in the State 
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‘dro pping ”’ good instruction ‘as the rain,”’ and “ distilling as the dew.”’ 
3 
3 
“| JuNr, 1856. 
; EDITORIAL POSTSCRIPT. 
i We wish our readers to receive the present issue rather as the first | 
g a double number, than as a numt er COM] lete in itself. In our eagerne 
# insert some communications, which will praise themselves far more eloquent- 
3 ly than we can praise them, and whi ch, we have no fear, will so plead ous 
ywn cause as to secure an acquittal, we left but narrow limits remaining. 
And then, what often happens to persons of restricted means, in our effort 
4 to pay off some old debts, we found ourselves obliged to contract new 
4 To complete our payments to A and B, we must borrow from our ace 
lating neighbors C and D. For, 
‘ The debtor has no option, but must yield 
* ‘“ E’en like a foot-ball, to the heaviest blow 


‘«‘ That drives this way or that.”’ 


In obedience to this pressure, our ‘* Reviewers’ Table,” the first of 


farticles on the best methods of teaching the various brartthes of 
stuc oy. | wath illus trative exercises, and other matter designed for th« 
" } 
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er and | y jn type, are reluctantly deferred a month. But 
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readers find the months come round as fast as we do, they will scarce notice 
the interval. 

ComMMENDABLE Liseratity. — We are glad to receive the following, among 
many items of the same character which might doubtless be furnished, as 
indicating a juster appreciation, on the part of the community, of the value 
of the services of good teachers.— Brooxitne. The salary of Mr. Davin 
Danrets, teacher of the Grammar School, was increased last autumn from 
$1000 to $1200. A few weeks since, he unexpectedly received notice from 
the Committee that for the future his salary would be $1300. Mr. Daniels 
commenced teaching in Brookline some eight years since, at $500 per annum. 
—Depuam. The salary of Mr. C. Bricguam, of the West District, has been 
raised to $800. Mr. J. N. Stevens has gone from South Dedham to Mill 
Village. Im each of these districts the salaries have been increased to $700. 
— Nantucket. The salary of Mr. 8S. L. Mean, of the South Grammar 
School, has been raised from $800 to $900. — Pawrvucket, R. I. The salary 
of Mr. Totman, of the High School, has been raised from $800 to $1000; 
and that of Mr. A.C. Robbins, of the Grammar School, from $600 to#800. 


Westriztp Normat Scnoor.—It is proposed to publish a Historical 
Catalogue of the Pupils of this Institution, dating from its original organiza- 
tion at Barre. Any items of interest relating to deceased or living graduates 
of the School will be gratefully received by C. Hutchins, of the Benefit St. 
Grammar School, Providence, R. I., who has special charge of the work. It 
is intended that the work shall be completed and ready for distribution, at the 
next Triennial Jubilee, which occurs in the Autumn of 1857. 


Piymovra County Treacuers’ Association. — The Secretary of this As- 
sociation writes us :—-“‘ The Association will meet at Duxbury, on Friday and 
Saturday, June 6th and 7th. The session will commence on Friday at half- 
past ten o’clock, A. M. Lectures are expected from Rev. Mr. Peirce, of 
Attleboro,’ and one or two other gentlemen. We hope to have the Secretary 
of the Board of Education with us a part of the time. Discussions of Educa- 
tional Topics will occupy the time not given to Lectures and business. We 
extend a cordial invitation to all Teachers and friends of Education to meet 
with us and join in the exercises,’’ — We hope this invitation will be accepted 
by many besides professed teachers. These meetings furnish an admirable 
opportunity for all the friends of education, whether teachers, school com- 
mittees, parents, or persons holding none of these offices, to become acquainted 
with each other, to catch the glow of genial sympathy, to learn each other’s 
views, and to concert and codperate in measures for the promotion of objects 
of common interest and desire. 


Norrotxk County Treacuers’ Association. — This Association will hold 
its next meeting at Union Hall, in Neponset Village, Dorchester, on Monday 
and Tuesday, the 2d and 3d of June. The table of intellectual entertainment 
will be spread, according to wont, with Lectures, Discussions, &c. ; and, if as 
richly as a year ago, we advise our friends in the county, and others so far 
as time and place will permit, on no account to be absent. 

Since the above went to the printer, we have received the Official Circular, 
informing us that the Meeting will be organized on Monday, at 10, A. M.; 
that there will be three Addresses, — on Monday, at 3, P. M., by Rev. A. R. 
Pope, of Somerville, on «The Teacher's Intellectual Self-Improvement,” and 
at 74, P. M., by Rev. E. Fisher, of South Dedham, on “ The Study of Physi- 
ology in our Schools;”’ and on Tuesday, at 11, A. M., by Richard Edwards, 
Esq., of Salem, on “The necessity of a Special Preparation for the business 
of Teaching.” The subjects assigned for discussion, and which “teachers 
are particularly requested to prepare themselves to discuss,”’ are ‘ How can 
we best excite Indifferent Parents to a lively interest in the prosperity of our 
Schools?” “What do you do for your own Intellectual Advancement, 
aside from your duties in the School-Room?” and ‘The relative importance 
of Order in Schools.”” The Circular adds, —‘** Members of School Commit- 
tees, and other friends of education, are invited to be present, and participate 
in the exercises of the occasion. To the ladies attending the Meeting, the 
citizens of Dorchester tender their kindest hospitalities.” 
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